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An Analysis of Public 


Education in England 


English Schools Share 


Many Problems with America 


Most of us have to learn about edu 


cational systems other than our own 


by reading articles such as this one; 


the writer however, is fortunate 
enough to be spending a year learning 
about schools in England at first hand 

Through the expert guidance of the 


University of London, overseas stu 
dents are privileged to meet leaders in 
various phases of the English educa 
tional enterprise, often in small seminar 
groups; to attend lectures devised for 
orientation and explanation ; and, most 
important of all, to visit schools on an 
individual basis. 

By the end of had 


been the guest of about twenty schools 


the first term | 


on all levels of education, had observed 
the operation of a juvenile court, and 
had studied the conduct of Approved 
schools (the equivalent of our Parental 
School). The headmaster seemed eager 
for the visitor to gain as thorough an 
understanding of their tasks as pos 
sible in a day’s visit, and the staffs of 


each school have also been most helpful 


\t the University seminars which 


followed the visits, notes were com- 


pared, and criticisms were offered to 
tutors and to experts. The discussions, 
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influenced by the diverse backgrounds 


of educators from twelve or more 


countries, were always stimulating 


Finds Schools Quite 
Different from Ours 

Irom these meetings, lectures, visits, 
and discussions one acquires a rather 
broad understanding of a system of 


schools vastly different from those of 
number of 


the 


\merica, but sharing a 


similarities and many of same 


problems. This paper will attempt to 


sketch in rough outline the 


structure 


and characteristics of I¢nglish educa 


tion and to discuss briefly 


some ol 
the major problems plaguing English 
educators 


lhe 


cation rests on a national rather than 


foundation for English edu 


Mr. Rosen, principal of the Howland 
Elementary School, is completing a sab- 
batical year devoted to study and ob- 
servation of schools in England. His 
findings, particularly those dealing with 
secondary education, should start readers 
thinking and comparing. His conclusion 
is that both countries have much to 
learn from each other concerning public 
education. 





local base. In 1944 Parliament passed 
an education act 


Ministry of 


status to the minister of education, and 


which 


created the 


IXducation, gave cabinet 


provided for 
to be 


“three progressive stages, 


known as Primary, 


Secondary, 


and Further Education.” 


Kach local education authority, com 


parable to our school districts, is to 
offer all pupils “such a variety of in 
struction and training a 
their 


abilities and aptitude 


may be de 


sirable in view of different ages, 


The act 
advanced the school leaving ave from 
fourteen years to sixteen years, and 
provided for further education (adult, 
part-time) until eighteen years of age. 


‘| he S¢ hool 
fifteen 


leaving age is presently 


years however, bec ause of the 


lack of space and teachers 


Full-Time Schooling Offered 
To Four-Year Olds 

Primary education consists of Infant 
schools, with pupils from four and one 
half 
full 


with pupils from seven years of 


years old through six attending 


time, and of the Junior schools, 


age 


through eleven. The Infant and Junior 


schools are usually coeducational, and 


are generally housed in the same build 


ings but are sometimes found in sep 


arate structures 


Secondary education is concerned 


with pupils from twelve years old to 


the age of leaving and includes 


Grammar school Technical schools, 


Mode ri 


s( how y] 


Secondary chools, and Com 


prehensive 


Grammar schools take those pupils 


who show high 


aptitude academically 


selecting only the best of those who are 
declared eligible ior a classical” edu 


cation. Eligibility is attamed through 


the recommendation of the headmaster 
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of the Junior school and on the basis 
of a highly competitive examination 
called the eleven-plus. This test meas- 
ures intelligence and achievement in 
English composition, reading and 
rhetoric, and arithmetic. Of 
the 


about fifteen per cent are accepted 


the total 


number who sit for exams 


only 


‘This causes a good deal of distress, for 


the Grammar schools have 


a prestige 
that other schools do not have. 


‘Technical schools select the best of 


those the 


who are head 


the 
and aptitude ; 


offered by 


masters on basis of 


examination 
these account for about 
five per cent of the entries to secondary 


education 


The Secondary Modern schools take 
the eighty per cent who have not qual 
ified for the other forms and those for 
whom there is not 


enough room in 


the other schools. 


Some Secondary Schools 

Follow American Plan 
Comprehensive schools represent an 

local 


thorities to house in the same building 


attempt by some education au- 


the three types of education, for econ 
omy’s sake and to do away with the 
stigma currently attached to the Se 


ondary Modern schools by simulat 


ing the amalgamated schooling of the 


\merican high schools. In the 


models for the Comprehensive schools 


tact, 


are the high schools of our country. 
There are only about fifteen such 


schools currently operating 


\part from organization, there are 


certam characteristics ol 


important 
education in england that are consistent 


earmarks. Some of the following are 


common features in American educa 


tion; others are decidedly different 
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Brit Information 


A corridor in one of England’s newer Junior (intermediate 


Int 


I y 
miurils 
tphh 


retained in grade 
is to promote pupils reyu 


keep each child with his 


Students Are Grouped 


On Basis of 


Krom 


Ability 


' 
tne age ol 


Te 


in the rarest circumstances 


are 
The practice 
larly so as to 


aye 


pupils are 
usually in 
, ot course 


promotion by 


tained 


valent 
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Schools 


matter whether the pupil is in a Gram 
Modern chool ; 


found in each 


mar Of the four group 


vill be situation 


The competitive element 1s an im 


portant aspect ol chool life and 1s not 


confined to athletic activities. Pupil 


helong to “house or teams, and they 


are able to earn points for their house 


by good work in classe \t the Annual 


Prize Day the winning house receive 


a trophy awarded often by some im 


portant member of the community 


chool 


embly of the 


In the primary ; ul secondary 


he aay 1 


opene 
I 


for relig lwo half 


pupil 
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hour sessions of religious instruction 
of a Christian but non-denominational 
nature are also provided. Children may 
be excused from this instruction at the 


request ol their 


parents 


Excellent Provisions 
For Gifted Children 


English schools provide the fullest 


possible the 


child 


school iS 


education for brilliant 


The highest level in the Grammar 


known a the 


sixth form 


In it are pupils over sixteen who have 


been encouraged to stay on, some to 


Che schools do 


their best to provide almost individual 


the ave of nineteen 


imstruction for thes 


have 


pupil I 


een two girl and a teacher studying 


physics in a laboratory ; | 


at with four 
boys and their insti 


Hlamlet: | 


and their 


uctor as they read 


spent time with eight boy 


teacher in an advanced biol 


ogy class 


evaluation of made by 


progre 1s 
testing \t 


tor @xX 


external ixteen, pupils 


may sit aminations for a “general 


certificate of education” in each of the 


chool subject offered by the 


econdary 


schools The tirst « 


cam are for 


Training for highly skilled 
given to selected students 


technical work is 
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“ordinary” level. After these are ob- 
tained, pupils go on for the “advanced” 
level and may at the same time sit for 
“scholarship” status. Advanced levels 
are taken in fewer subjects than are 
ordinary, for specialization enters. The 
usual age at which the advanced levels 
are achieved is eighteen. Common en- 
trance requirements for university 
admission are at least three passes of 
ordinary level, and two at advanced 
level. 


[ believe that achievement at ordinary 


level equals attainment similar to that 
of our high school graduation, insofar 
as comparison can be made. I can say 
with a good degree of 


that 
where the advanced level certificate for 


surety 


biology is concerned, the achievement 
is equal to that expected of our teachers 


of high school biology. 


Offer Extensive Adult 
Education Program 

the 
Further 


that the 


It is in 


field of adult educa 


tion, or 


Education, as they 


call it, English stand out; 


for im every neighborhood are evening 


schools. These have deep ties with 


business and industry and in London 
alone are attended by about one-quarter 


of a million persons. Courses offered 


ink lude every desired subject and ranve 
from the purely vocational or recrea 


tional to studies leading to degrees 


Fees are very low costs are shared 


by local authorities and the national 


government. Iirms commonly release 


employees one day a week for these 


classes and demand that they attend 


during an evening as well. 

In connection with education the be 
nevolence of the English welfare state 
is evident in many 


ways. Among the 
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Students in a Secondary Modern School visit the 


non-educational chool 


vided are 


child u 


medica 


guldal 


recreatior 


Special education for il stu 
dents 1s provided on an extensive scale 
\ll typ Oo! handicapped children are 
in special chools, including the edu 

ub-normal, Careful consideration 
is given to the socially maladjusted in 
the form of social services, foster home 


placement, juvenile court consideration, 


and placement in Approved (parental ) 


schools of small enrollment lhese 
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British Museum 


claim 


eighty per cent { 


«ce 


redemption ot thei pupil 


Class Distinction Present 
In Secondary Education 


english educators and 


| 


currently much concef;ri 


organization oft econda 


} 


nasmuch as there 


(the 


istinction inherent 


condary schools to 
ro. Lhe Gsarammat 
emulated the vreat 


term “publi 


chools which were not, 


the public 
ied with ft 
ry educati 


definite cli 


1 
aQrious Kil 


which chiles 


( hool ‘ wh 
Publ cho 
to priv 


however, 


ranized for private profit) carry w 


r middle cla 


ince it hrough the Gr: 


that 


positions and to univer 


citizens can attain 


The examination give 


olds 


the 


distineti 
Wimat che 


to the bet 


sity training 


“Tl eleven \ 


are 


he 
mm, 
i 
id 
cll 
} 
ict 
| 
(>! 
at 
or 
ith 
on 
ols 


te! 


eal 


to determine which type ot s¢ hool 


pupil will enter 1s, 


therefore, 


an 
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extremely one; the 


important conse 


quences have 


a profound effect upon 
the lives of the The Se 


| 


ond 


youngsters 
ary Modern schools are unquestion 
ably considered to be inferior, and the 
tatus of pupils enrolled lesser than 


that of the Grammar 


chool pupils 


Labour Party Favors 
American Pattern 

The 
t} 


re cleavage between classes, 


labour Party, trying to 


has ad 
schools, pat 


erase 


vocated Comprehensive 
terned after the American high school 


will 


retain 


where pupils of varying abilities 


he 


chool l a 


attend together 


1} 


battle to 


r eparated herce one, 


and occupies attention of the press 


generally, and of educational writers, 


particularly 


educators, espe ially those involved 


in university and Grammar school edu 


cation, contend that the reason for the 
eparation of the intellectual elite is to 
that the will 


msure nation 


gifted. Dr. ler 
Manche ster 


(nationally 


make best 
of the James, 
high master of 


chool 


cholars it produces), 


(grammar 
famous for the 


had 


the “Time 


this to say 


in an issue of educational 


supplement” 


fre Id ot 


in education itself, we 


advance, not 
to make 
of the intellectual 
all of the 
to do this means 


In every social 


least have 
the fullest conceivable use 
childres above 
\ failure 


Itisadangerous delusion 


capacity of our 
most intelligent 
national disaster 


to believe that our problem 
} 


can be solved 


yy any except those capable of dealing 


vith principles, abstractions and general 


elationships. The Grammar Schools have 


reated in the past torty-five years the 


means by which alone we solve our prob 
lems by seeking to ensure that the more 
intellectually gifted children of every class 
make fullest 


their contribution to the 


national life 


Are the Masses 
Being Properly Educated? 
the 


is heavy during the last year of the 


Pressure upon eleven-year old 
Junior school, and tutoring is a com 
mon practice. Educators question the 
ability of an exam to gauge accurately 
a youngster’s achievement when he is 
the that is 
venerated. However, some English feel 
that the best 


under tension 


commonly 
pupils, those who are 
really qualified to get the scarce Gram 
mar school places, are the ones able to 
survive the ordeal. 
lhe 

Modern 
deal of 


curriculum of the 
4 hool 


controversy, for at 


Secondary 
comes in for a great 
present 
those attending these schools are re 
ceiving instruction very much like that 
given pupils of the Grammar schools, 
although the amount of detail is neces 
sarily less. It is argued that since these 
pupils are declared to be non-academi 
in interest, the work should have an 


other bias 


that the 


belatedly groping for a 


Thus it 1s, english are 


way to best 
educate that eighty per cent of the 
children who are not intellectually 
gifted, while we in America are being 
urged to seek means to stimulate the 
most gifted so that their special abilities 
will not be lost in our mass education 
It appears that each nation has much 


to offer the other 
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On the Teaching of History 


The Study of History as 


An Aid to Problem Solving 


We teach 


make young people aware of the many 


history in our schools to 
facets of their American birthright 


and to create in them a sense of 


responsibility which they, as 


keepers of democratic processes, ideolo 
gies, and traditions, pass on to genet 


ations yet to come 


This vital and inspirational kind of 


instruction is more than mere indoc 


trination history in 


The teaching of 
the elementary schools falls into grad 
uated patterns of content and method, 
varying at different grade levels until 
it attains the status of thinking in terms 
of conceptual ideas and hypotheses 
Thus the learning of history ceases to 
be the product of rote drill and mem 
orization and becomes a matter of 
understanding the past through issues 
and problems of the present. The role 
played by the pupil in this process 1s 
dynamic and challenging, for he 1s not 
only a recipient but also a producer of 


historical we shall see 


information, as 
later on. 
here are goals in teaching history 
other than problem solving and con 
all valid 
an effort other than 


Histor \ 


ceptual thinking, and they are 
if they involve 


bare fact learning presents 
the idea of a cultural continuity where 


in the mind of the pupil surmounts 
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future 


@ Joseph Chada 
the customary periodization of man’ 


past actions and sees the 


constant 
interplay ot cause and effect, of the 


old 


man's development through the ages 


new flowing out of the 


and of 


\n equally desirable goal of history 
again dependent on active thought, 1 
establishing the habit of avoiding snap 
or emotionally colored judgments, the 


ability to 


announce final 


opinions on 
men, currents, and events only after the 


facts concerning the known 


same are 
understood 


\nothet 


and as completely as pos 


sible history 


worthy aim of 
is to develop the pupil's ability to dis 
cover in primary and secondary sources 


materials learn 


which will lead to 
ing. ‘This activity is desirable because 
it produces a skill which in the future 
may be used in pursuit of other matters 
and for problem solving on an adult 


level 


History, especially in the upper ele- 
mentary grades and in high school, 
should be taught not as a collection of 
facts, but rather as an aid to problem 
solving and conceptual thinking. In this 
paper Dr. Chada not only makes the 
above statement; he also discusses how 
history learning may be so handled. He 
is a member of the Chicago Teachers 
College social science department. 





We Prefer Broad 
Interpretation of History 


In its simplest definition, history is 


an account ot 


man's activity based on 


a logical 


arrangement of data which 


writers and chroniclers have recorded 


for a particular cultural period. In this 


definition, commonly called the “narrow 


interpretation,” history is 


concerned 


with only those facts which man has 


recorded in 


writing. In the elemen 


tary schools, however, we 


pretet to 
go beyond this definition to the “broad 


interpretation” of history 


In our middle grades, 


where primi 
tive man and Old World backgrounds 


are studied, we include information 


furnished us by other social 


sciences, 


particularly anthropology and arche 


ology. In our primary classes, we even 


resort to the legend, story, and tradi 


tion transferred through 


generations 
by word of 


the 


mouth. Our teaching of 


race and heritage to those just 


introduced to formal education 


like the 


tribal story teller, who of evenings by 


now 


becomes much that of 


early 


the campfire related to anyone willing 


to lend factual 


him ear not only the 
events of the day but also the hoary 
legends of the past 


exciting and stimulating as narra 
tives and adventures of 


Old World 


yrades, 


\merican and 


heroes are in the early 


they hardly constitute a learn 


ing situation for pupils ot upper levels 


By their thirteenth and fourteenth 


years pupils have outgrown the type 


of learning which rests entirely on 


faith or In the world out 


authority 
side of school they have already learned 
to think for themselves and acquired 
values, and _ beliefs 


certain opinions, 


The school must recognize this exist 


ence of independent thought and create 
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a learning situation stimulating to the 
pupil. In history the subject matter 
must so be presented as to make it 
an agent for analysis of the pupil’s 
opinions, values, and beliefs. It must, 
in short, challenge and bring into ra 
tional those 


prespective criteria by 


means of which the pupil sees and 


judges the environment about him 


Reflective Learning 
Through History 


How this 


shall 


call reflective learning, is realized in 


process, which we 
the teaching of American history, for 
example, now follows. Its initiation 
invariably depends upon a class dis 
cussion in which the pupils are urged 
to express themselves freely yet undet 
This dis 


arise from the textbook, 


the guidance of a teacher 


cussion may 
whose author makes a statement based 
on inference rather than proof or chal 
lenges the belief of 


several members 


of the class. He may, for instance, say 


that all wars are evil and that they 


bring nothing but misery in their wake. 
While the 


measure be true, there is enough evi 


statement may in large 


dence to believe that it is not entirely 
true. To clarify doubts and opinions a 
discussion begins. Someone volunteers 
not all 
evil and that, on the contrary, some are 


the information that wars are 
necessary to prevent greater and more 
permanent evils than the conflict itself. 
\nother holds that progress in some 
areas is more possible in time of wat 
than peace. In his argument he cites 
the phenomenal development of medical 
science and the discovery of miracle 


drugs in World War II. 


member believes with the Spartans that 


\nother class 


it is better to die on the field of battle 


than to remain a slave forever 
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By this time the exchange of ideas 
and opinions has engendered enough 
interest to warrant a search of Ameri- 
The 


wars we fought as colonists, as a free 


can history for facts of proof. 
people, and as a nation drawn into the 
vortex of international politics will be 
scoured for information. The degree 
of learning and retention will be high, 
for the pupils feel a need for what they 
are discovering. When the youngsters 
have completed their quest for infor 
mation, another discussion will follow, 
launched by those armed with data of 
proof. With the teacher acting in the 


role of recorder, a concrete, more 
complete idea of the total quality or 
aspect of war will finally emerge. This 
now will serve as a hypothesis on the 


nature and meaning of wars. 


In the formulation of the hypothesis 


described, the method of arriving at 
conclusions was a thoroughly objective 
one. In their pursuit to test the valid- 
ity of the author’s statement or claim, 
the pupils followed an empirical meth 
od, so far as this is possible in history, 
for the discovery of objective facts 
bearing on their problem. They secured 
their data, brought them together, and 


tested them in the light of reason. 


Rote Learning of Facts 
Useless for Most Pupils 


Teaching history through reflective 


thinking will do away with much of 


the current criticism leveled by pupils 
at the study of the subject. For one, 
kill the 


learning of isolated facts, far 


it will deadly nature of rote 
removed 
from the experiences and interests of 
pupils. Facts standing alone are not 
the 


learner will use in future problematic 


related to general ideas which 


On the contrary, with the 


situations. 
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“mine run” of the pupils facts will 


promptly be forgotten after they have 
served the purpose of passing weekly 
or monthly examinations. Socially, the 
acquisition of isolated facts is useless 
It fails to meet the teacher's aim of 
giving the class a store of common 
knowledge. This goal is better served 
by a problem approach which involves 
creative and reflective thinking and 
becomes a 


total 


where information 


of the 


part 
youngster’s intellectual 
interest 

Though the examples selected have 
been entirely in the field of American 
history, it is not to be believed that the 
teaching of Old World backgrounds 
is unsuitable to the procedure of re 
flective thought even on an elementary 
The 
similar opportunity to relate facts to 
What a 


permanent 


level teacher will find here a 


the experiences of the pupil 
wealth of intelligible and 


facts ties the learner’s own personal 


interests and concerns to the study of 
Middle Ages! Did the 
language which he speaks begin in the 
Who first established 


which he 


the “dry dust” 
colonial times ? 
the words in his daily 
the 


forerunner of his evening's television 


uses 
conversation. Can he = identify 
entertainment in the experimental na 
the What 
contributions have the mistakenly called 
“Dark Ages” 


way of life, 


ture of medieval play ? 


made to his church g 


ny 


omy, 


dress, traditions, and 


education ? 


In using the problem or reflective 
thinking approach, the teacher must be 
fully aware of what really constitutes 
a problem by recognizing it as an agent 
profoundly the 


stirring or affecting 


pupil's store of ideas and concepts 


\n assignment dealing with the amount 
of wheat raised in America from 1900 
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to 1910 is not Neither is 


the effort to trace the route of General 


a problem 


herman's march to the sea \ prob- 


lem is a challenge to exploration and 


thought of such profound dimension 


that it may well change the pupil’s way 


of living and thinking 


History Teacher's Task 
Is Difficult One 


Conducting a class in which the 


pupils are e the 


x pe ted to pertorm 


diffeult task of thinking is not easy 


l.very step in it rogress, from a 


tatement which 1 


challenging to find 
mvs which afford the cla 


able 
only the 


an accept 
resolution of the issue, taxes not 
intellectual the 
well. He 


the ex 


resources oft 
teacher but In ingenuity as 
respon ible lor conducting 


ploratory discussion in a manner which 


leads to analytical 


“bull 


reached 


constructive and 


tl rather than to a sterile 
ion.” When the cla has 
| init 


oblem through individual 


inking 


where it is ready to tackle the 


tudy and 


research, through committees, or othe 


vise, he must see that proper materials 


} 
t 


thie lorm ot upplementary text 


hook . reterence book and various 


elpful visual aids are available 


t tine a problet 1 will prove to be 


a rustrating one incapable of so 
lution 


here 


lished 


through ; roper hypothesis 


may exist no definitely estab 


consensu 


concerning it in the 


adult world, as for instance, ‘“‘what 1s 


democracy Or perhaps the pupils 


} 


ave taken on an issue which demands 


yreater apperceptive background ot 


higher intellectual effort than they are 


capable of generating. Yet nothing has 


lost, for they will have learned 


ne Wise and nughty ot this world, 


too, are not 


able to resolve 


questions confronting them 


always 


Teacher Must Have 
Mature Concepts 
Returning to our original statement 
that we teach history in our schools to 
make young people aware of the many 
implications of their American birth 
right, we add _ that 


awareness by 


the 
the 
pupils depends upon the guidance pro 


should also 


attainment of this 


vided by their teacher. 


the 


Che latter must 


know what 


that 
and what problems they 


fundamentals of 
culture are 


pose. The teacher must be constantly 


cognizant of the evolutionary form of 
and 


our social 


political organization 
and recognize the existence of constant 
conflict between 


interests of the var 


lous groups and sections that make up 


\merica. It is the 


story of social in 
teraction and competition which form 
the sum and substance of our history 


lhe 
\r nold 


uance and progress of any civilization 


renowned English historian 


loynbee, says that the contin 


rests on the ability of succeeding gen 
erations to solve the problems which 
\s long 


coping with issues is met promptly and 


face it as this challenge of 


effectively the continuance of a civili 


zation is assured, Once it fails, forcing 


a resort to one man’s rule, extinction 
Hlow 


hands the future of 


is neat can those into whose 


the nation will be 
entrusted learn to cope with crises and 
difficulties ? Will it be by thei 


to analyze the elements of a problem, 


ability 


study the means by which it can be 
their 
shall 
that 


\merica in 1492? 


met, and apply the results of 


study to the situation at hand, or 
they with it by 


cope knowing 


Columbus discovered 
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Providing for Gifted 
Children in Our Schools 


Planning Specialized Training 


For Tomorrow’s Leaders 


‘Today, in the international race for 


scientific and mechanical superiority, 


the necessity of training our children 
to the limits of their capacities cannot 


be under-estimated. We are living in 


a world that demands the best of every 


individual. It is up to the nation, the 


state, and individual local school units 


to provide education that will make the 


most of each child’s abilities 


There is of course a great range in 


the capabilities of different children 
Considerable attention has been paid 
to the physically and mentally handi 


capped There is however, anothet 


group of children of greater importance 


to the nation who have been all but 


forgotten until very recently hese 


are the gifted children, those who have 


great mental capacities or special tal 


ents These children are the hope ol 


\merica; yet they are the ones least 


considered in the schools of the 
The ¢ 


easily 


nation 


ncept of giftedness 1s not 


defined. In its simplest sense it 


is a term used to express general in 


Che 


can be de 


tellectual ability lowest level of 


intelligence which igned as 


and it does 


this 


gifted has never been set, 


not seem feasible that limit wall 
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be established in the near future. Each 


person or group who works in_ the 


held sets up his own criteria. In other 


words, the line between the gifted 


and the average student is an arbitrary 
thing that with the 


hand 


base 


varies purpose at 
Chose who work with the gifted 
such determination upon thei 
experience in the field rather than upon 


fixed scores 


Identification of Gifted 
Not an Easy Task 
\ high level of general intelligen 


is considered by many to be hallmar| 


of the gifted child, but others empha 
ize special abilities and aptitudes not 
with such intel 


always associated 


The problems of identifying and pro 
viding for the gifted children in our 
elementary school classrooms have been 
attracting more and more attention re- 
cently. Written by a Chicago Teachers 
College student and published in a co!- 
lection of student work at the College, 
the article seems to the editors to be an 
excellent way of bringing our readers 
up to date on these important problems. 
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gence. Some pay particular attention 
to ability to do creative thinking and 
abstract reasoning. 

Since success in school work doesn't 


necessarily imply giftedness, there 


must be other means of identifying 


gifted children. Identification is not an 
easy thing and as definitions of gifted 
ness vary, so do methods of determina 
tion. Probably the most common pro 
cedure is the use of the Stanford-Binet 
general intelligence tests. This is a 
simple way of determining mental 
ability, but it isn’t infallible. Test scores 
alone cannot be used to determine the 
gifted 

\ second means of identifying the 
gifted child is use of teacher re 
ports. These reports are even less 
reliable than the intelligence tests. The 
teachers are only human and _ their 
evaluation usually tends to take into 
account good school grades and good 
conduct. Neither of these is necessarily 
a mark of the gifted. The trouble 
maker in the back of the room might 
very well be a boy with exceptional 
potential who is getting into mischief 
just because there isn’t enough work to 
challenge his abilities. Also, motivation 
plays a great part in achievement and 
the non-motivated genius would prob 
ably never come to the teacher’s atten- 
tion, The American Association for 
Gifted Children learned in a survey 
that only 15.7 per cent of the chil 
dren recognized as gifted by their 
teachers actually possessed abilities that 
would have placed them in the category 


of the gifted.’ 


‘American Association for the Gifted, The 
Gifted Child (Boston: D. C. Heath and 
Company, 1951) p. 16. 
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Teacher's Personality 
Enters into Evaluation 

\nother difficulty in teacher appraisal 
of the gifted lies in the personality of 
the teacher. A teacher who resents the 
bright child or feels jealous of his po 
tentialities might very well fail to eval 
uate that child correctly. The teacher 


might also overlook the 


relationship 
of the child’s chronological age to his 
present achievement. A child one to 
two years younger than his classmates 
would have to be judged on a different 


All of 


these things have to be taken into ac 


basis than the rest of the class 


count when teacher judgment is used. 


\ third way of determining gifted 
The 


natural criticism here is that the parent 


ness calls for parent cooperation 


is going to be prejudiced in his judg 
ment of his child. As true as this may 
be, the parents still observe the child 
more than any teacher or psychologist 
could ever hope to, and they sometimes 
can recognize certain traits which seem 
to identify the gifted child. Often a 
parent is lead astray by observing what 
he wants to observe rather than ob 
jectively considering the actions of his 
child Oden listed 


early 


‘Terman and have 


indications which they believe 


parents could criteria toi 


child 


can 


use as a 
determining if their 


The 


quently be noted are quick understand 


1S gifted 


indications which most fre 


ing, insatiable curiosity, extensive 1n 


formation, retentive memory, large 


vocabulary, and unusual interest in 


such things as number retentions, 


atlases and encyclopedias 


Parents Can Assist 
With Identification 


Although it is quite evident that a 
parent might be lead to believe his child 
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is gifted because of vanity on his own 
part, there is also the possibility that 
parents will accept superior actions as 
average because of lack of information 
or because of a lack of standards with 
More 


cooperation from enlightened parents 


which to their child. 


compare 
would be a great aid in recognizing the 


geniuses of tomorrow. 


From the foregoing it can be seen 


that identification of the gifted is diffi 
cult; yet must be 


this identification 


made early if the child is to benefit 


If the 
identification is delayed too long, it is 


most from his great abilities 


likely that the child will have developed 
such undesirable traits as laziness, poor 
habits, 


study and bluffing 


Providing the 
Proper Environment 

If early identification can be made, 
the child can be provided with intelli 
gent guidance by well-trained teachers 
and advisors 


the 


The child can, during 


formative year, be placed in an 


environment which can lead him to 


greater accomplishment and a wider 


held of knowledge. His creative abil 
ities can be de veloped at an early age, 


and good study habits can be estab 


lished. School experiences that arouse 
his interest and challenge his ability 


can be provided 


Many plans have been devised to help 


the gifted child develop his abilities to 


the fullest The one 


most commonly 


used is the acceleration method. By 


this plan the child is allowed to “skip” 
grades. This simply means the child 


skips over the work of one grade and 

Lewis Terman and Melita Oden, Geneti« 
Vol. IV, The Gifted Child 
(Stanford, California: Stanford 


Press, 1947), p. 56 


Studies of Genius 
Grows Up 
University 
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is moved ahead without 


pleted the 


having com 


formal work for that grade 


Supposedly, this relieves the gifted 


child of the fru 


stration of working 


with the slower pupils and provides 


him with more challenging exper! 


ence However, acceleration has been 


fostered by most school systems mainly 


because it saved money for the school 


district. It was also the easiest program 
to administer since it required no de 
from the standard curriculum 
Many hard-pre 


found this a 


Viation 
ed school systems have 
feasible way of “evening 


out” class enrollment 


Acceleration Has 
Many Disadvantages 


since its start nearly a century ago, 


been controversial. It 
lahe« led a 
other 


acceleration has 


cure all by 
Lhose 


WMproves 


has been some 
who 


the 


and a menace by 


support it claim that it 


child 


problem 


motivation, prevents behavior 


, and provides the gifted child 
difficult, stimulating work 


with more 


Its yreatest advantage is to the student 


in that it allows him to finish school 
and college in a shorter time, thus pro 
viding extra years for graduate work 
delaying the start of a 
feel “that 
135 1. QO. or higher should 


be promoted sufficiently to permit col 


without unduly 


careet Terman and Oden 


children of 


lege entrance by the age of seventeen 


at the latest and that a majority in a 


group would be better off to enter 


college at sixteen.” 


many disad 
the 
undesirable 
child 


mentally with 


But acceleration ha 


vantages which usually outweigh 


advantages It can have 
effects on the personality of a 


\ child who can ( 


his elders often ha 


omipet 
extreme difficulties 
social adjustment 


when it comes to 
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Older children will frequently shun 
him completely or make him the butt 


of cruel jokes 
\nother problem develops because 


of the loss of certain fundamental 


knowledge and skills. These gaps may 


never be adequately filled. Since the 
gifted child usually dislikes routine, it’s 
unlikely that he would bother to master 


It takes 


a very skilled teacher to promote in 


those skills that he has missed. 


terest for things a child has happily 


been able to avoid 


Before a child should be accelerated 
The 


emotion 


many things must be considered 
child 


ally as a 


who suffers socially or 
result of being accelerated 
would probably have been better off if 


he had remained in his regular classes 


Enrichment Plan 
ls a Second Approach 


Since acceleration doesn't seem to be 
the answer, there must be other means 
of educating the gifted. Another sug 


gested method is the enrichment pro 


gram. A disadvantage of acceleration 
is its placing the gifted child among 
children who are chronologically oldet 
and who have reached a higher level 
of social maturity. In the enrichment 


the child 


regular class and works with it 


program, remains with his 


Most gifted children have mastered 
the curriculum of their regular grade 
and that of the 


some ol following 


enrichment gives the gifted 


grades 


child an opportunity to broaden his 
knowledge through stimulating expe 
riences lacking in the regular prescribed 
The gifted child does different, 


the 


work 


more advanced aspects of work 


G. |. Loomis, “The Education of the 
Gifted Child,” Curriculum Bulletin 


12, 1951, 97:4 


December 
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presented to the class. There are num 


erous ways of providing this challeng 
ing work, but all take preparation on 


the part ot the teacher lherefore. a 


great responsibility for the program 


rests with him 


Enrichment Is Not 
Merely Extra Work 


I‘nrichment programs are only as 


good as the teachers using them. If a 


child is given busy work, he 1s not 


working on enrichment. [xtra prob 


lems can sometimes cause undesirable 


effects lhe child who is constantly 


viven more extra work could come to 


resent being singled out. Since his 


speed shows he has mastered the work 


already, further problems in the same 


subject become boring to him. Once 


the child has lost interest he will turn 


omething else for diversion and 


become a behavior problem. ©r 


the child may simply lessen his efforts 
and along at the 


move same speed as 


the regular class 


enrichment activities must grow out 
the needs 


Lhey 


to develop their creative abilities and 


and interests of the child 


must offer the gifted a chafice 


to delve more deeply into their special 
should 


intellectual 


interest fields; they involve a 


ariety of both and non 


intellectual activities. Since these chil 
scientists and en 


the y 


dren are the 


dreamers 


luture 


and builders, 


gineers, 


must be taught more than facts; 


just 


they must be taught how to think 


Hollingsworth proposes tour types 


would be of 
child 
the 


of enrichment which 


definite value to the and yet 


would not interfere with regular 


program of the school Her first pro 


to introduce the child to a 


study of civilization, including such 
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The 


second proposal involves the study of 


things as law and government 


biographies. Such study would broaden 
the child’s history background and his 
‘| he 


study of a 


understanding of 


people third 


proposal calls for the 


modern language. The young child is 


very adept at learning to read and 


understand a second language. The last 
proposal concerns giving children train 


ing in certain special abilities his 


would serve those who have marked 


talents in 
field.‘ 


art, music, or some other 


Use of Special Classes — 
Another Approach 
Many 


best be given in the regular classroom, 
but 


believe that enrichment can 


others are demanding that it be 


used in Spec ial classes for the gifted 
Che use ol classes o1 


special even 


special schools be classified as a 
gifted 


| hese Spec ial < lasses have ( reated con 


may 


third plan for educating the 


troversy since they were first started 


in Cleveland in 1921. Those who sup 


port the classes hail them as the only 
way to provide the gifted with oppor 


tunities they need to develop their 


talents Those who oppose them attac k 
them as undemocratic. No one knows 


for certain which faction will eventu 
ally triumph, but the trend today is 
toward the 
sible. Small 


would be unable to use this plan, but 


Spec ial classes where fea 


school districts certainly 
in metropolitan areas it has been quite 


etlective 


Those who disapprove of the plan 
claim the practice is undemocratic be 
cause it gives the gifted Spec ial privi 
In reality it merely offers them 


leges 


‘American A 
op. ctt., pp 


sociation for Gifted Children, 


61-64 
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the chance to develop their capacities 
to the fullest 


them in the regular class 


an opportunity denied 
The Chicago 
philosophy of education points out that 
education should be given to each ac 
If the gifted 


are denied the opportunity to develop 


cording to his abilities 
all their abilities, then such deprivation 


is undemocratx 


Special Classes Need 
Not Produce Egotists 


\nother that 


objection is special 
and 
Phis 


only a 


classes will lead to snobbishness 


conceit on the part of the gifted 


objection has proved valid in 


few cases due not to the child's recog 


nition of his 


superior intelligence but 


rather to the stress placed on it by 


teachers, administrators, or parents 


The gifted child is not likely to become 
an egotist when he must compete with 


children of similar abilities and there 


isnt that monopoly of achievement 


that occurs in regular classrooms 


It is sometimes 


argued that the 


gifted child is necessary to the regular 
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class because he acts as a stimulant to 
the other children. However, the bright 
child in the class often can do more 
to discourage the average rather than 
stimulate him. If one child is consist 
ently good and excels in everything 
without even seeming to try, the aver 


age child will simply refuse to compete 


Special Classes Require 
Special Equipment 
‘| he 


classes lies not so much in the objec 


greatest difficulty in special 


tions stated as in the administration 


of the class. Special classes require 
should be 


movable furniture and large, flexible 


special materials. There 


classrooms. Room library collections 
must be large and varied. Instead of 
one set of books for all children, there 
must be different text books, perhaps 
one of each kind, to meet special needs 
Chere should be such things as aquaria, 
easels, and tools of 


drawing boards, 


all sorts. In other words, the room 
becomes more a workshop less a class 


room 


Those who support this plan earn 
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that, if the 
equipment is provided and if compe- 


estly believe necessary 


tent teachers are employed, the plan 


for special classes will provide the 
education that the gifted so desperately 
need. By providing the varied program 
that only this plan can give, the school 
will be guarding against fostering bad 
habits in the child. The classroom will 
offer 

the child, and 
patterns ol to meet, the 
child rate It 
should be pointed out here that no set 


always something to stimulate 


since there are no set 
achievement 
work at his 


can own 


pattern does not mean that student isn’t 
required to learn basic work. The child 
must 


complete certain fundamentals 


each semester, but he isn’t restricted 


by a definite time schedule that requires 


him to finish so much work in so many 


weeks. In this environment he can be 


dislike 


He can also proceed at a 


prevented from developing a 
for school 
normal rate in his social adjustment. 

The success of the special classes in 


Los \ngeles 


points out the advantages of bringing 


and Cleveland clearly 
together children of such potentialities 
In regular classrooms these same chil 
dren might very well have been lost in 
mediocrity because they 


were never 


challenged. By bringing together chil 
dren with the same drive and curiosity, 
an atmosphere is presented that lends 


itself to accomplishment 


Decisions Must Be Made 
In Near Future 


Of those plans presented to help the 
gifted, this is by far the most desirable 
\t present, however, with the great 
shortage of classrooms, it seems almost 
impossible to provide adequate facili 
ties. What can be done in lieu of this 
plan and what other provision would 
be most effective is still to be deter- 
mined. But some kind of arrangements 


must be made and soon. 


We 


education for the gifted. 


now stand at a crossroad in 
ur schools 
are overcrowded. Classes are so large 
that now, if ever, the gifted are likely 
to be overlooked. This can occur not 
only in the individual classroom but in 
an entire school system. Special classes 
so far seem to be the most effective 
way of handling the gifted, but special 
classes take up space. The problem is 
whether the gifted child should be sac 
rificed in order that the majority might 
be taught under less crowded condi 
tions. The decision is up to the individ 


What 


no one can be certain of, but 


ual school system the answer 


will be 
if these gifted children are rejected 
and not given the opportunities they so 
desperately need, we as a 


nation are 


at fault, and we as a nation will suffer 


‘Francis I “The Gifted 
California Journal of Klementary 
August 1941, 10:20-21 


11-13 


Child,” 
I-ducation 
Loomis, op 


Drag, 


cu., pp 


The Bureau of Child Study estimates that 2% or about 
8,000 gifted children attend the Chicago Public Schools. 
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Non-English Speaking Pupils 
Enter Our Classrooms 


Techniques for Teaching English 
To Foreign-Born Children 


When Mario from Italy, Olga from 
Poland, Kaija from Finland, Manuel 
from Portugal, Olaf from Norway, 
Marcel 


France, Peter from Latvia, Juan from 


Joannis from 


from (reece, 
Puerto Rico, Pong from China, Yosh 
iko from Japan, Elfrieda from Ger 
many, and thousands of other children 
irom many countries into our 
the 


nation, language barriers pose a chal 


tep 


school classes 


public throughout 


lenge and teachers modestly question, 
“What shall I do shall I 


teaching them to speak English?’ 


The 


teacher 


How start 


day school teacher is a busy 


Her program is already over 
work to be 


flowing with 


completed, 
standards to be maintained, and tasks 
Yet, when a non- 
child 


classroom, additional planning and a 


to be accomplished 


English speaking enters the 


knowledge of language teaching tech 


niques are necessary to aid the new- 
comer with his first words of English 
and to fit him gradually into the total 


class group 
There is no magic formula by which 
broken 


down immediately, but there is mutual 


the language barrier may be 
joy and satisfaction for teacher and 
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student as the first words of English 
the child 


demonstrate initiative in the classroom 


are uttered and begins to 


activities. 


Child Must Be Made 
To Feel Welcome 


What a strange world the newcomer 
has stepped into as he takes a seat in 
the classroom, surrounded by children 


who do not word of 


understand one 
his language and whose language is 
totally 


the child is 


unknown to him. 


Frequently 
self-conscious but in his 
glistening eyes there is wonderment 
in the class 
the 


comer who has journeyed from a land 


and hope. The children 


room gaze with interest at new 


afar. They want to be friendly, but 
the 


observes the situation, she frequently 


language bars them. As teacher 
wonders what approach can be made 
immediately to give the child a feeling 
of welcome and a feeling of belonging 

No words of the child’s native 
tongue may be known, but a smile 1s 
an international gesture and the friend 
liness of the teacher’s personality can 
radiate throughout the classroom \ 


smile can dismiss the timidity and self 
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that the child 


The feeling of belong- 


consciousness may be 
experiencing 
ing may be achieved by means of 
friendly smiles of both the teacher and 
the students. It is quite essential 
for the newcomer to experience this 
friendly welcome in order that he be 
free from tension as he begins to learn 


in the American classroom. 
The immediate need of the child is 
He 


no adequate means of communication 
the ‘The 


need for vocabulary expansion is im- 


to learn to speak English. has 


without tools of speaking. 
mediate, but at the same time, the child 
the 


mentals of English structure and word 


must acquire a grasp of funda- 
order in order that the vocabulary he 


learns inay be put to use in good 
structural patterns. English words will 
be of no benefit to the child unless he 
has a knowledge of the word order 
that these words follow in a statement. 
Provisions for immediate vocabulary 
needs must coincide with steady, fun 
damental, and continuous 


this 


practice in 


using vocabulary in statements 


that are developed with an emphasis 


on English structure. 


Teach Language Through 
The Direct Method 
The 


language is the most 


direct method of teaching a 


effective means 


of aiding the non-English speaking 


child to speak the English language 


In the use of the direct method, no 


words of the child’s native tongue are 


used even though the teacher may 


Four 
the 


speak that language important 


steps are followed in use of the 


direct method 
l The child hears the statement 
2. The child comprehends the statement 
The child says the statement 


4. The child sees the statement 
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What can the busy classroom teacher 
do to assist foreign-born students to learn 
English? Miss Kielty, director of adult 
education for the Fitchburg (Massachu- 
setts) Public Schools, here offers specific 
procedures which can be followed by 
teachers not specially trained in the 
teaching of English as a second language. 


‘To illustrate the development of these 
steps we might take the statement, “I 
give this book to you.”’ The child hears 
the teacher repeat the statement but 
The teacher 
7h. ee 
“You.” 
She holds up the books and repeats, 
“This book.” 


Statement, 


does understand it. 


not 
points to herself and says, 


points to the child and says, 


She then dramatizes the 


pointing to herself and 


saying “I’’; dramatizing the action of 
giving as she says “give’’; pointing to 
the book as “this 


directing the book toward the child as 


she Says, book” ; 


she says, “to”; and poimting to the 


Then 


entire 


“vou.” the 


the 


child as she says, 


teacher dramatizes action 
and repeats several times, “I give this 


book to you.” 


child 


words 


the 

the individual 
the 
able to 


Since now comprehends 


in the statement 
and 


statement as a whole, he is 


dramatize the action and to 
repeat with comprehension as he dram 


book to 


‘The child has now heard the statement ; 


atizes it, “I give this you.’ 


he comprehends it, he Che 


the 


says it 


fourth step of direct method is 
next developed as he reads the state 
ment from the blackboard or from his 
textbook. This last step enables the 
child to visualize the statement and to 
The statement, 


fix it in his memory 


“IT give this book to you,” is used in 
this paper to demonstrate the direct 


method of teaching a language; it is 
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not intended to be the initial statement 
that is developed with the child in his 
first English lesson 


Teaching the First 
Words in English 


To demonstrate the starting point 
for the teacher with her non-English 
speaking student, we shall assume that 
the teacher’s name is Miss Brown and 
Mario. 


and pointing to herself several times, 


the student’s name is Smiling 
the teacher repeats, “My name is Miss 
Then the 
Mario’s hand to point to himself and 


Brown.” directs 


teacher 
she aids him in saying, “My name 
is ” At the first try, 
Mario may repeat, “My name is Miss 
‘| he 
her head “No” and repeats, “My name 


Brown.” teacher merely shakes 


is Miss Brown. Your name is Mario.” 
Strong emphasis is placed on the words 
my and your. Again the teacher directs 
Mario's hand to point to himself and 
she prompts him in saying, “My name 


is Mario.” 


he comprehends, 


Mario's face lights up as 
and he will quickly 
ay, “My name is Mario.”’ Then, point 
ing to the teacher, he will successfully 
Miss Brown.” 


ay, “Your name is 


The teacher is now able to present 
Mario 


room by 


to other children in the class 


developing the statements, 


is Mary. 


\s strong empha 


“His name is John. Her name 
Hiis name is Peter 
I 1s placed on the words, my 
his, and her, Mario 1s 


introduced to the possessive 


your, 
unconsciously 
pronouns 
and his fundamental need of English 
structure in connection with vocabulary 


has been provided for 


If Mario is at first grade level, the 


teacher may point to pictures in the 


reading text and develop, “His name 
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is Dick. Her name is Jane.” Names 
appearing in any reading content may 
be substituted. At fifth grade level, if 
the reading or history lesson is about 
Abraham Lincoln or George Washing- 
ton, 


the teacher Mario a 


part of the class group by showing him 


may make 
pictures and having him repeat after 
her, “His name is Abraham Lincoln” 
or “His name is George Washington.” 
Other names in history or reading may 
be developed in the same way. 


‘The time element must be considered 


by the busy teacher who must keep all 


the boys and girls busy with the re 
quired school program. The question 
“When the 


find time to develop these first words 


may arise, does teacher 


of English?” The introduction of the 
names and the drill on my, your, his, 
and her may take only five minutes 
and constant review may be provided 
during the day when the other children 
are engaged in silent reading or study 
work. This first five minute period, 
however, affords an excellent oppor- 
tunity for the entire class group to 
participate as it will enable the group 
to know Mario, to hear him utter his 
first words of English, and to establish 
mutual and 


acquaintance friendship 


with him. It will also be a rich expe 
rience in world friendship and under 


standing for the class. 


Using Special Textbooks 

For English Instruction 
Representative of the effective text 

the 

Knglish speaking child to speak the 


books for use in teaching non 


language is the Learning the English 


Language text.’ It is based on the 


1) earning the English Lanquage. Produced 
under the direction of the English Language 
Research, Inc., Houghton Mifflin Company, 


Boston 
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850 words of the Basic English word 
list Like the others this text places 
stress on the immediate need for de 
veloping both vocabulary and a sound 
framework of English structure. Books 


One 


Two, and Three of this series 


present thirty elements of English 


structure. The teacher’s manual which 
has been prepared to accompany the 
texts is a “must” if the texts are to be 
used efficiently. The manual gives full 
and detailed instructions to the teacher 
for the development of each step or 
Student 


with the texts are also available. 


lesson workbooks correlated 


If the non-English speaking child is 


a slow or retarded reader, such texts 


may be used by the teacher for oral 


work only, and reading may be de 


veloped through such books as From 
Words to Stories.” 


prepared with a limited reading vocab 


The latter has been 


attention to 

This text 
words included in such 
the Dolch 


ulary and with careful 


constant word repetition 
contains many 
standard 


reading lists as 


Basic Sight Vocabulary 


Conducting the 
Early Lessons 

Using the text, Learning the Eng 
lish Lanquaqe, the 
that the first les 
pointing pattern and the English struc 


ot this and that, 


teacher will find 


son 1s based on the 


ture includes the use 


the word ts, the possessive pronouns 
” your, his 


I, you, he 


ulary 


and her and the pronouns 


, and she Variety of vocab 


is provided for with names of 


the parts ol the body 


Pointing to the parts of her body, 


| 


the teacher develops 7/is is my hand 


This ts my mouth; This is my eve 


Thi 
to parts ot 


is my ear. Then pointing directly 


the student’s body, the 
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teacher develops 7hat is your hand; 
That is your mouth; That ts your eye; 
That ts 


is necessary and gradually the non 


your ear. Constant repetition 
English speaking child will start with 


series of statements such as 


his first 
This is 
That is your hand; That ts your face 


my eye; This is my finger, 
It may be possible for the student to 
say more than twenty-five statements 
without stopping by pointing to parts 
of his body and to parts of the teacher’s 


body and saying: “That is your finger 


2From Words to 
Margaret E 
New 


Stories 
Kielty, 


York 


Mary L 
Noble 


Guyton 


Noble 


and and 


Company, 


y Morse and Wingo 


resman and Company 
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This is my thumb. That is your foot.’ 
The teacher then proceeds by pointing 


to parts of the bodies of other boys 


and girls in the classroom or in pictures 


and developing, That is his arm; That 


is her nose, et cetera 


Che second lesson develops the use 


of a and an and again provides a 


wealth of vocabulary 


In addition to 
the vocabulary presented in this lesson 
teacher substitute names of 


the may 


other schoolroom objects in the frame 
This 


The number of 


work of, T/us ts a 
is an 
names of each 


things introduced in 


step or lesson should depend on the 


ability of the student 


1M * a) 


From Psychology and Teaching by Morse and Wingo 


Copyright 1955 by Scott, Foresman and Company 
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Many Teaching Devices 
Will Be of Assistance 


In teaching the non-English speaking 
child the 


with pictures and with samples of the 


teacher must be equipped 
objects mentioned in the text It is 
that child take 


object into his hand as he says 


important the 


each 
with 
comprehension: “This is an orange 
This is an apple. This is a book. This 
This holds 


true for all lessons in the textbook 


is a pen. This is a watch,” 

Flash cards for each word appearing 
in the the 
review lessons are important. By hold 
flash the 


teacher may remain completely silent 


lesson and for words in 


ing up a series of cards, 


as the child, at the end of a second 
lesson, uses each flash card word in a 
With this device, the child 


may complete a series of almost fifty 


statement 
statements. Thus during a second 
talk 
continuously in English for a period 


the 


Knglish lesson, the child might 


of five minutes without teacher 
uttering one word, except an oct asional 


word of praise 


Developing Special 
Materials 
\ flannel 


for practice 


board may also be used 


As the child places pi 
tures on the flannel board, he would 
say, “This ts a 


pen. This is a key. 


Phis is an umbrella. This is an apple.” 

Circular cards containing scrambled 
words that make up a statement may 
be given to the child for silent seat 
work. The words are unscrambled and 
into the word order to 


put correct 


make a statement. 
Charts may be prepared with a series 
of statements from the lesson being 


taught, each statement having a missing 
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The child 


in each statement. 


word inserts the missing 


word 

The 
itiative play a tremendous part in de- 
drills, 


which will provide an opportunity for 


teacher's imagination and in- 


vising materials, and devices 
the child to work silently during periods 
when the teacher is busy with the other 
students. Intermittently, the teacher 
may return to the child to check the 
work done and to provide further op- 
portunity for the child to speak, even 
though the number of statements are 


limited 


Fellow Students Help 
The Child to Learn 


The other boys and girls in the class 


room can be of assistance to the 
teacher when the non-English speaking 
child \fter a 


class assignment is finished, a boy or 


enters the classroom 
girl may be given the responsibility of 
helping the newcomer with his English 
statements. The child who is chosen to 
assist should possess patience, friend 
liness, and understanding. By associa 
tion with the other children before and 


after school hours, during the play 


periods, and in class, the newcomer 
will add many additional words to his 
vocabulary and will acquire confidence 
in his ability. 

As non-English speaking Mario pro 
gresses, he develops an English vocab 
ulary and should be integrated into the 
general classroom routine whenever 
possible. Although he may not under 
stand the entire geography lesson, with 
pictures he may be taught, “This is a 
Italy 


etcetera 


map is here. England is there,” 


whatever the particular les 
In the same manner he 


son may be 


may be brought into other classroom 


subjects and activities. 


Shortly the day will when 


Mario may speak with a little accent, 


come 


but he will be very much like the othe 
boys and girls. He is Mario who has 
learned English in a short 


But do 


very time 


you remember that day when 
non-English speaking Mario first en 
What a pleasant 


sense of achievement, what true satis 
the 


tered the classroom 


faction teacher feels as 


Mario 


honor 


rightly 
becomes, possibly, one of the 


students in the classroom. It 


has happened 


Since wars begin in the minds of men, it is in the minds 


of men that the defences of peace must be constructed. 
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A Look at Illinois Schools 
Of a Century Ago 


Pioneer Conditions Seem Both 


Shocking and Amusing Today 


Public 


is in need of improvement 


education, today 


as always, 
sometimes 
this improvement appears to be coming 
Yet 


span of 


too slowly if at all a backward 


glance over a long years 1s 


reassuring. ‘Take, for example, the 


changes in Illinois schools during the 


past century 

Illinois schools date back to the time 
of the War; 
were operating at the time of the state’s 
1818. All 


many 


Revolutionary several 


admission to the Union in 


these early schools and others 


which 


were established later were so 


called subscription schools. The teach 


er, who was usually also a preacher, 


charged a small fee per pupil, which 


was frequently paid in such produce 


as corn, wheat, bacon, and wool. He 


“boarded around,” the time spent in 
being determined by the 


each home 


number of children from the family 


enrolled in school 


When the territorial legislature peti 
tioned Congress for the admission of 
Illinois into the Union, the proposed 
constitution contained some very 


able 


for education in the 


lavort 


and forward looking provisions 


state \mong 


other things, it provided that the six 
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teenth section of each township should 
be given to the state of Illinois for the 
use of the inhabitants of such township 


for S¢ hools. 


Voluntary Taxation 
Hinders Public Schools 


The first general assembly passed 
laws which made it an offense to cut 
timber from school lands and provided 
for the lease of school lands and the 
application of rents therefrom for 
school purposes. In 1825 Senator 
Joseph Duncan of Jackson County in- 
troduced a bill which provided for tax- 
supported schools in each county of 
the state. This was enacted into law, 
but its effect was completely iullified 
by legislation in 1827 which placed the 
payment of taxes on a voluntary basis 
and kept the schools on a subscription 
basis until 1855. 

‘J hese 
invariably of a 
feet 


twenty-four feet long, built of unhewn 


primitive scho Is consisted 


single room about 


seventeen wide and twenty to 
logs and covered with clapboards split 
the 


hands of some of the more experienced 


from oak logs with a frow in 


woodsmen 


Windows were made by 
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removing one or two logs from one 


side of the room. 


This opening was 


sometimes oiled 


covered with paper 
but often was not covered at all, ex- 
cept during extremely cold weather. 
The door was frequently made of clap 
boards, (sawn boards usually not being 
readily available) and hung on home- 
made, wooden hinges. 

The building was warmed by a log 
fire in a large, log fireplace plastered 
on the inside with clay or lined with 
flat rocks. If built inside the building, 
the fireplace was at one end and a hole 
in the roof allowed the smoke to escape. 
Sometimes it was on the outside with 
a large opening left in the adjoining 
wall of the building to let the heat in. 
Fuel was supplied by the patrons in the 
form of logs from the nearby woods, 
but the task of preparing it fell to the 
older cold 


weather the students would wear their 


teacher and 


pupils. In 


coats and frequently had to crowd 


around the fire to keep their feet 


warm. If the building caught fire and 
burned, it was not considered a serious 
calamity since materials were plentiful 


and 


the “parent-teacher-pupil associa 


tion” could construct a new one in a 


matter of a few days 

Pupils Stood When 

Writing on Slates 
| he 


made from split logs, with pegs driven 


furniture consisted of seats 
in the rounded side for legs, and desks 
made of hewn slabs smoothed with a 
broad axe and resting on pegs driven 
formed the sides 


into the logs which 


of the room These slabs supported 
the slates on which the students wrote 
while standing and so were placed at 
a higher elevation on one side of the 
room than the other in order to accom 


modate various age groups 
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Critics of current public schools would 
do well to read this article to remind 
themselves that the “good old days” 
were not necessarily as good as they 
appear to be. Mr. Foster, who enter- 
tainingly sketches a picture of pioneer 
schools as they really were, is a veteran 
Illinois teacher and administrator who is 
now with Southern Illinois University. 

Sometimes the cracks the 
logs of the walls and floor were not 
chinked with mud and if the pupils 


between 


dropped their pencils or pens, they 
usually fell through these openings. 
When this happened, the student raised 
his hand to secure permission to go 
outside and crawl under the building 
to retrieve his belongings. Frequently, 
hogs took refuge from the elements 
under the building and their grunts 


and squeals disturbed but delighted the 
childre: \s 


They 


one writer remarked, 


fuss 
sometimes raised the building.” 


sometimes raised a and 


Curriculum Was 
Very Limited 
The curriculum was 


very limited, 


consisting for the most part of read 
ing, copying, spelling, and ciphering 
Equipment was very meagre. It usu 
ally consisted of an oaken water bucket 
and a gourd 


dipper, a bundle of 


switches, lumps of carpenter's chalk, 
pieces of lead pounded to an edge for 
pencils, pieces of slate or rough paper 
on which to write, homemade ink com- 
pounded from nut galls and copperas, 
and sharpened goose quills for pens. 
Quills were plentiful, but the points 
dulled rapidly on the rough surfaces, 
and the teachers were sometimes kept 
quite busy sharpening them. The ability 
to do a good job of sharpening quills 
the 


was sometimes considered to be 
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most important qualifi ation of a 


teachet 


Among the text books in use dur 


ing this and later the 
Bible, Webster’s Blue 
MecGuffey’s Reader, Ray’s Arithmetic, 
Clark’s 
Mitchell's Geography, Murray’s En 
vlish Rollin’s 


History 


periods were 


Backed Speller, 
Barnes’ 


(Grammar, History, 


Reader, and Ancient 


Extra-Curricular 

Activities Present 
Iéxtra-curricular activities included 

singing, art work, Spencerian writing, 


ln 0ks 


learned new 


and active games. Since song 


were scarce, they usually 
; known as “‘lin 


the 


selections by a proc 


ing a hymn.” ‘This was done by 


teacher reading the first line of a hymn 
and then asking the group to join with 


him in singing it. He then read the 


second line followed by the singing 


until the entire hymn 


he “art 


and so on was 


memorized work” consisted 
unauthorized caricatures of 


\iter 


materials and equipment were obtain 


chiefly of 

the teacher improved writing 
able, considerable time was spent prac 

ticing Spencerian writing. As a result, 
many of the teachers and some of the 
tudents were able to make attractive 
designs with artistic flourishes of the 
pen. 

The games were usually of the a 
tive, vigorous type and included hot 
hall, lap jacket, stink base, bull pen, 
wolfe on the ridge, old sow, shinny, 
sling dutch, move up, and whip cracket 
rhe girls usually played less strenuous 
games, such as ante over (called andy 
over), London bridge, drop the hand 
kerchief, jump rope, and singing games 
he boys were more inteststed in activ 


ities which demonstrated their stamina 
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and courage than in those which re- 


quired skill. For instance, lap jacket, 
a favorite game, was played by two 
hoys who clasped their left hands, and, 
with sticks or clubs in their right hands, 
flogged each other about the hips and 
thighs until one of them flinched or 
yelled enough. It was then the privilege 
of another of the group to challenge 
the winner. Needless to say, some of 
them endured the pain of severe cuts 
and bruises rather than be subjected 
to the taunts and derision of the group 

In 1855, a law was passed which 
provided for a system of tax-supported 
schools throughout the state and in the 
years to follow its 


provisions were 


gradually complied with. These early 
public school districts were made large 
the 


Although some areas were 


in order to distribute cost of 
operation. 
sparsely settled, families were usually 
large, and the enrollment in a one 
room school occasionally exceeded one 
hundred students. In some cases, 
“circuit’’ schools were established. One 


instance 1s reported in which five 
schools were taught by one teacher who 
rode on horseback from one to another, 
spending one day per week in each, 
so that through combined effort, the 
afford his 


schools could 


magnificant 
salary of $30 a month! 


All Studying Was 
Done Aloud 


For many years, it was customary 


to conduct “loud schools.”’ That is, the 
students were required to study aloud 
so that the teacher could determine that 
they were actually studying. Under 
these conditions, there could be very 
little concentration and no real super- 
vised study. Recitations were short as 


the teacher could do little more than 
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maintain order. As a matter of fact, 
teachers were often employed to keep 


school rather than teach it 


Students Sometimes 

Disciplined the Teacher 
An. effort 

strict discipline, but the conduct of the 


was made to maintain 
older students was sometimes anything 


‘J heir 


to chase the teacher out of 


but exemplary 


was to try 


the frequently 


school, a thing they 


succeeded in doing 
usually on a co 


relationship was 
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lavorite pastime 


Che pupil-teacher 


at ‘y . ~ a 2 
Yasar Li) Me nani ty 
” Ws hw re at 

o a 


operation by coercion basis. If a teacher 


could excel in sports and hold his own 


in physical combat against any and all, 


he gained the admiration and respect 


ot the community and was considered 


a success regardless of his ability to 


“larn” the students or their parents 


anything. Searcely a day passed that 
one or more pupils did not get a whip 
ping, and usually when they did they 
received another when they arrived 
home. Likewise, if a child was whipped 


at home, the teacher was expected to 
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give him another at school. Occasional 
ly, however, when the teacher thrashed 
the “wrong” pupil, he had also to thrash 
the father or at least out-bluff him in 


order to get along 


karly public school teachers had prac- 
tically no opportunity for any special- 
ized professional training, and for this 
reason the qualifications for a certificate 
were ridiculously simple. An illustration 
of this is the recorded account of an ap 
plic ation for a teaching certificate made 
to a county superintendent in 1862. 
lhe superintendent conducted the ex 
the 


aménation by asking 


candidate 


this one completely irrelevant question, 


“look me in the eye and tell me as a 
Where 


upon the candidate replied, “I 


but | 


man, can you make egg nog ?”’ 

hain’t 
it did 
The examination having thus been com 
“Your 


case is a little doubtful, but | will give 


the Che 


never done it, have saw 


pleted, the superintendent said, 


you benefit of the 


doubt.” 


certificate was issued 
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Teachers Were 
Not Always the Best 


Many of these teachers were not 


only untrained, but also uncultured 


and unrefined. It was not uncommon 
for a teacher to fail to appear at school 
because he was too drunk to perform 
his duties. It is evident that this prac 
tice was generally condoned because 
frequently the candidate for a teaching 
the included 


Nor was the use of 


position asked if salary 


whiskey. intoxi 
cants confined to adults. Shortly before 
Christmas, the teacher might arrive at 
school one morning only to find the 
students all inside the building with 
the door securely barred and his ad 
mission denied until he promised to 
treat them to sugar and whiskey. If 
he attempted to gain entrance through 
the large fireplace chimney, they were 
usually ready with wet hay to smoke 
him out. If he did get inside they were 
likely to bind him with ropes that had 
been brought for that 


purpose and 


carry him to a nearby creek to be 
ducked in the icy water until he agreed 
to comply with their request. It is re 
ported that one hardy soul marched 
around the building all day with a 
knife in his belt and a musket on his 
shoulder but finally relented and bought 
one dollar’s worth of sweetened 
whiskey. Sometimes the boys all cele 
brated the last day of school by getting 
drunk on whiskey furnished by the 
teacher. 

Salaries paid in those days offer an 


interesting 


contrast to those of the 


present. The report of the Secretary 
of State in 1849 reveals that the aver- 
age monthly salary in Schuyler County 


was $30 for men teachers and $20 for 
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women. In Cook County the average 


was $10 for men teachers and $6 for 
women. ‘These figures represent the 


highest and lowest averages for all 


counties of the state 


The report 
of 1884-1886 shows the high salary 


for school 


State Superintendent's 


administrators im the state 


to be $300 per month and the low $12, 


with an average of $52.25. The high 


for women was $217.50, the low was 
$11, and the average was $41.12 per 
month 


1,183 


outhouses 


Chis same report reveals that 


schools in the state had no 


(and, of course, no inside 


toilets) ; 1,744 had only one outhouse. 


55% of the schools had no water sup 


ply on the premises ; 
the 


58% had no place 


other than floor for the children 
to deposit their clothing, dinner pails, 
and the like; 240 were still of 


had 


sleds, 


] 


log construction; and only 6% 


adequate heating facilities 


Sanitation Principles 
Were Quite Crude 

From the standpoint of sanitation, 
that 
\ll drank 


from the same dipper as water, which 


some of the common practices of 
day are quite revolting to us 
nearby creek, was 
( olds 


olten came trom a 


passed around were frequent, 


and since handkerchiefs or tissues were 


not in common use, the coat or dress 


sleeve served as a substitute. The usual 


method of erasing the slate was to spit 
upon it, smear it with the palm of the 
with the sleeve 


hand, and dry it 


Students used wax dug from nearby 


trees as chewing gum. If there was 


not enough to supply the demand, the 


‘older boys loaned theirs to the younger 


ones or to their best girl friends after 
they got tired of chewing it. One in 


stance is reported of a youngster cry 


ing because he had swallowed his gum 


consoled his 
wailed the 
Bill, and I'll get a 


“It won't hurt you,” 
“But,” 


borrowed it 


teacher boy, “I 
from 


lickin at recess.”’ 


The majority of the early inhabitants 
of Illinois were satisfied with this most 
rudimentary type of formal education 
leaders 


there few 


the 


However, were a 


who saw need for better trained 
teachers and for a better educated cit- 
izenry. In time they 


rallied public 


opinion behind them 


‘The 


requires the legislature to provide “a 


Illinois constitution of 1870 


thorough and efficient system of free 


schools, whereby all children of this 
state may receive a good common school 
education.”” ‘The General Assembly has 
assisted in the establishment of such a 
system, but the American people have 
that the the 


schools should be left in the hands of 


always felt control of 


the local community and that the pro 
should be 
lhe 


century, 


vram varied according to 


needs schools of 


last 


lo« al proneer 


the crude as they seem 


to us today, are the true local roots of 


our system of universal free public 


education 


Children need love, especially when they do not 


deserve it 
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Making Pupils Aware 
Of Why They Write 


Newspaper Study as a Means 


Of Indicating Purpose in Writing 


Our most effective writing is done 
when we are 
Yet 
are 


They 
of the teacher 


aware ot out purpose 
school, children 


of thet 


when writing in 


otten unaware purpose 
that 


\lthough the teacher's 


commonly with 


contuse it 


purpose is frequently such as 


one 


checking the pupil's sentence sense o1 


paragraph organization, these are cet 


tainly not the kind of 


purpose for 
writing which the child should have in 
mind. When asked, 


would say reason {o1 


many children 


their writing a 


particular paper was to complete an 


assignment or because “we always 


write 


a composition once a week.” 


In terms of motivation such writing 


is purposeless ; in terms of final results 


such writing 1s usually unsuccessful 


In an effort to combat this writing 


without direction our eighth grade class 


turned to the daily newspaper 


First we examined the newspaper 


as a whole. Lists of the services pet 


formed by large daily newspaper 


were compiled and discussed, The class 
then devoted time to studying the news 


story, which it decided was the most 


important part of the paper 


Che pupils 


read a number of news stories from 
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which they were asked to pick out 
answers to the questions Who, When, 
Where, Why, What, and How, and to 


make a note of the paragraphs in which 


they found answers to these questions 


Writing to Inform 
Naturally, 


most 


they discovered that in 


news stories answers to four of 


the six 


questions were found in the 


first paragraph. ‘The reason for placing 


these facts in the first paragraph were 


discussed. More important, however, 


was the discovery of techniques for 
when one’s 


presenting information 


purpose is to inform 


In another approach, a news story 


was reproduced on the blackboard and 


each row was assigned a “point of 


view” on the issue involved in the 


story. The pupils were then asked to 


write a headline which would further 


their point of view. The story dealt 
with a political meeting. Those whose 
point of view differed from that of the 
group holding the meeting took the 
fact that four hundred people had at 
tended and used the word only to imply 
that it was a small number. The rows 


holding the same point of view as the 
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sponsors ol 


the meeting chose to use 


the word crowd for their verb to get 


across the idea that the meeting was a 
huge success. The third group of stu 
dents were to be completely impartial ; 
they merely stated the number present, 

sing the verb attend. From this we 
lrew the conclusion that one’s purpose 

writing is often related to and at 


by one’s point of view 


‘ class next went on to compare 


feature stories with news stories 
Whenever possible a feature story and 
news story dealing with the same event 
were studied. The purposes of feature 
stories were then listed and the differ 
ences between news stories and features 


were discussed further 


(On that particular day a newsworthy 
event occurred within the school, and 
the class was asked to write it up for 
the school newspaper both as a news 
feature. A member of 


staff 


story and as a 


had 


seriously the student council’s campaign 


the newspaper taken very 


to have waste paper picked up and 
devised a plan designed to give the 
\iter 
hall 


the children 


campaign a shot in the arm. 


planting a piece of paper in the 


heneath a poster urging 
to keep the school clean, he concealed 


Thus he 


able to count the number of pupils who 


himself behind a door was 


passed by without picking up the paper 


and to the child did 


interview who 


pick it up 


When the facts of the story were 
presented to the class, they set to work 
to write them up both as a news story 
and as 


a feature. The features were so 


superior to the news stories that there 
was no question in the pupil's minds 


as to how to handle this story 
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What Is Our Purpose? 


On their following assignment, how 


ever, the decision was not so simple 


he school’s next big event was to be 
caroling at a local hospital. There were 


many facts to be 


printed about this 


story, all of them 


important time, 
place, director, participants, et cetera 
When writing the news story the pupils 


had 


emphasis 


difficulty giving the facts proper 


until it was decided that, 


since no one except the carolers could 
go to the hospital, the time, place, and 
mode of transportation were not so 
important as such facts as the persons 
involved, the novelty of the idea, and 
the generous offer of singers’ and di 
\fter had 


traightened out, the news stories were 
quickly dispatched, and work on the 


rector’s time that been 


accompanying feature was begun. 


Begun, but not completed since the 


only “angle” they could get would be 


rehearsals These offered nothing of 


vital interest to the school as a whole 


some of the children 


concluded that 


in order to produce a successful fea 


ture dealing with the subject it would 
have to be written after the event had 


occurred, not before. This was a major 


discovery! ‘They found that 


most ol 
the feature articles they had been read 


ing were written about 


events in the 


past rather than those in the 


\s a 


future 


result several members of the 


Those who recall her Journal article 
on correcting compositions will remember 
that Miss Connelly is concerned with prac- 
tical classroom techniques. In this article 
she outlines a unit which emphasizes the 
importance of recognizing one’s purpose 
when writing. Miss Connelly teaches at 
Parker Elementary School. 





class were sent with the carolers in 


order to get first hand impressions of 
They 


which 


the expedition then wrote fea 


ture articles met with the ap 


proval of the clas 


At this point it wa possible to de 


velop the that the 


afforded to 


notion particular 


treatment one’s 


written 


work was determined by the 


purpose 
one had in mind 


i-ditorials next came to the attention 


of the group which was by this time 


very much interested in knowing the 


purpose for which 
After 


several 


something was writ 


ten editorials in 


investigating 


paper 


were able, with a little guidance, 


ove}! 


a period of days 
they 
editorial according to 


the 


to classify 


purpose in following mannet 


those written to express opinions, those 
written to arouse people to action, and 
those written to change people’s minds 
‘They 
editorial attempted to achieve two or 


\ctiv 
them 


became aware that often one 


even all three of these purposes 


ities were carried on to make 


realize once again the power of single 


words in accomplishing the writer's 


purpose, They experimented by sub 


stituting weaker or stronger verbs to 


sce what effect they had in regard to 


the purpose ol the editorial 


Argumentative Writing 


They also tried their hands at writ 


ing editorials about school situations 


which they thought needed 
‘They 


whose purpose was to express attitudes 


attention 
called to them. wrote editorials 
These included 
the 
whom the school had been named, the 


of pride in the school 


editorials telling of man after 
origin of the statue in the library, and 
the history of the school in the neigh 


borhood. Since they required some re 
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search, time had to be taken to give 


refresher lessons in note-taking and 


reference work. ‘They wrote editorials 
in order to arouse pupils to action with 
regard to the increasing number of ac 

cidents on the school playground, the 
lack of order at the boys’ entrance, and 
gum chewing. Editorials were written 
to change people’s minds about candi 

dates for school offices, the appropri 
ateness of blue jeans for girls, and the 


superiority of girls as office messengers 


Several of the students combined the 
information gathered for the first kind 


of editorial and used it effectively in 


combination with the second kind of 


editorial. For instance, the history of 


the statue in the library ended with a 


plea for grubby hands to stay away 


from this historic part of their school 


Other students gathered information 


on report card grades in an effort to 


change the minds of the school admin 
istration about the superiority of girls 


as office messengers. They had pur 


poses lor 


they remained 


writing and 


aware of them. 


At the end of the unit a number of 
the students seemed to have developed 
into more critical readers. 


had 


writing had a purpose behind it, they 


Since they 


learned that the most effective 


questioned what they read in order to 
discover that purpose. All of the stu 


dents did a more effective job of 


writing provided they were reminded 
to think about the purpose of their 
compositions. And, perhaps even more 


important for that 


class and for 
the 


had learned the value of having in mind 


classes yet to follow, 


instructor 


a purpose valid to the pupil before 


assigning writing jobs. 
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Some Editorial Jottings 


@A 


unusually good jobs of teaching never 


number of teachers who do 
get around to incorporating their spe- 


We wish 


they would, we urge them to, but they 


cific techniques into articles 
never get around to it — probably be 
cause they’re too busy thinking up new 
techniques to write down the old ones. 
Still we want them to share their ideas 
and are now making it as easy for them 


to do sO as we possibly can. 


We propose to collect and to pub 
lish periodically some tips for teaching. 
They 


how a 


will be paragraphs explaining 


specific concept was taught, 
how interest was engendered in a par 
ticular topic, or how certain problems 
were met. However, we can’t extract 
these paragraphs from the heads of 


our teachers like teeth; 


you have to 


send them in and urge others to do so. 


Just jot down your teaching tip 
in pencil if you like, on any kind of 
and along to us. Be 
the 


and 


paper send it 


sure to include the grade level, 


subject taught, and your name 


school. Label it Tips for Teaching and 
tell us briefly (in from fifty to two 
the 
situation was and how you handled it. 


We're depending on YOU. 


hundred and fifty words) what 


Journal considers 


@ Although the 


itself primarily a vehicle for the 


exchange of ideas among Chicago 


teachers and administrators, its pages 
have always been open to persons not 
within the Chicago public school sys 
tem. Their contributions through the 
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years have been useful and significant 


Each recent issue of the Journal has 


carried at least one article by an out 
sider. These articles have dealt with 
such varied topics as school publicity, 
educational television, and instructional 
techniques in reading. They, and the 
regular departments summarizing edu 
cational news and periodicals, help to 
inject “outside” ideas into our teaching 


and we are grateful for them. 


But it hasn't all been one-sided, for 


the Journal is read by thousands of 
teachers, students, and administrators 
throughout the And we're 
think that 


they have profited from the many ex 


country 


just immodest enough to 


cellent articles by Chicago people which 


this magazine has brought to their 
attention. We feel that this good neigh 
bor policy has proved valuable to ali 
concerned and 


will do our best to 


perpetuate it. 


@ For this month’s article by Joseph 
Chada and the recent pieces by Joseph 
Urbancek and Charles Monroe we are 


to some extent indebted to the Division 


of Radio and Television of the Chicago 


Public ~~ hools. 


The 


Chicago ‘Teachers College, were im 


writers, all of 


pelled to write primarily because they 
had talked 
radio series for teachers presented by 
WBEZ Thursdays 
We think that you agree 


about their topics in the 


the College over 
at 8:35 a. m 
that their stimulating ideas needed to 
be set down in the 


more permanent 


form of the printed word 





News in Education 


Procedure for Chest 
X-Ray Examinations 


\s noted in the November 
1955, Journal, a 


December, Schools 


recent Illinois law requires reports of 


examinations fot 
Puble 
prohibits the em 


annual chest X-ray 


all employees of the Chicago 


Schools This law 


ployment or continued employment in 


any school or school system of any 


school employee known to be suffering 


from tuberculosis in a communicable 


form, whose duties bring such em 


direct with any 


Included 


ployee into contact 


pupil also are 


contractors 


and employees of contractors who 


come into direct contact with pupils 


Chis law further requires that each 


employee present evidence of com 
pliance, such evidence to be presented 
on or after the first day of April each 
year starting with 1956. A printed o1 
written notification of the result of a 
X-ray examination given by an 
authorised public health X-ray facility 
within ninety days of presentation and 


\-ray 


as to tuberculosis will meet 


chest 


classifying such “essentially 
negative” 
the requirement 

\s worked out by the Department 
of Personnel in cooperation with the 


Municipal Tuberculosis Sanitarium, 
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the method of presenting such evidence 
will involve these steps : 


\ chest X-ray Survey Report Card 
prepared by Chicago Municipal Tuber 
culosis Sanitarium (see facsimile on 
page 227) will be sent to you at the 


school to which you are assigned 


You are requested to fill in certain 
formation asked for on the left section 
of the address side of the card before 
you present it at the X-ray facility at 
the time of examination. Please ex 
amine the sample which has been filled 
out to aid you in providing this in 
lormation 


You will leave this report card with 
the X-ray technician in charge of the 
facility at the time you are examined 
When 
this card is received in the central office 
of the Board of Education from the 


Notice that it is pre-addressed 


Municipal Tuberculosis Sanitarium, you 
will be recorded as having met the 
conditions of compliance required for 
continued employment after September 
1, 1956 

This card will be returned to you for 
your intormation 


Bulletins of the Department of Person 
nel which are posted in each school 
will be utilized to provide information 
as to the location of mobile and sta 
tionary X-ray facilities. These notice 
will include the site, dates of service, 
the hours the facility will be available, 


and other pertinent information 


urged to fill out the 
report cards properly and to take care 


Employees are 
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that they are not lost, bent, or torn 


apart 


The Chicago Schools Journal hopes 
to be able to publish in its May-June 
issue additional information concerning 
sites, dates, and times of the X-ray 


service 


Field Courses in 
Science and Conservation 


In cooperation with the Forest Pre 
serve District of Cook County, the 
Chicago Teachers College is again of 
fering, tuition-free to Illinois residents, 
an eight-week series of field courses in 
conservation and the natural sciences 
[hese courses offer advanced college 
credit for undergraduates and graduate 
credit toward the master’s degree in 


the teaching of biological sciences 


lhe program is divided into four 
consecutive periods, each course carry 
ing two semester hours of college 
credit Students may enroll in one, 
two, three, or all four courses. A brief 


description of the courses follow: 


Biological Science 51, Forest Biology 
Prerequisite: One year of general biology 
or equivalent. Elements of local forestry 
including identification of Illinois trees and 
hrubs ; their relations to soil, watersheds, 
erosion, and flood observation of con 
spicuous features of ecological succesion 
and interactions within the forest com 
munity; making of maps and plat studies ; 
and the consideration of economic use 


and intangible values of forests 


Biological science 55 }, Animals 
Backbone Prerequisite One year ot 
general biology or equivalent. Identification 
and life histories of common wild animals 
of the region, both aquatic and terrestrial, 
covering representative pecies ol fishes 
amphibians, reptile s, birds, and mammals ; 
preparation of teaching materials; ways 
to keep animals alive in the classroom; 


and the study of population densities 


Biological Science Animals without 
Backbones ‘rerequisites: One year of 
general biology or equivalent. A study ot 
native invertebrate animals including earth 


worms, land snails, arachnids, myriapods, 
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Official form to be taken to X-ray Examinations. 


The right-hand (upper) 


addressed. Teachers 


portion as indicated. 


will 


portion 


fill 


n 


will 


the 


be pre 
left-hand 
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injuriou 
and life 


and beneficial 


habitats 
invertebrates 


insects 
historic aquati 


uitable for school aquaria 


terrafia; me th 


ods of taking census of invertebrate 
Biological 

K-ducation 

eral 


cience 357, Conservation 


Prerequisite: One year of gen 


biology or equivalent Designed to 


summarize and correlate various phases of 


conservation: soil, water, fore 
with 
values and the 


ts, animals, 


and human resource consideration 


of aesthetic biological and 


geographical history of the Chicago area 


Full information and details on the 
organization ot 
length of the 


specific the 


daily rou 
tines, can be obtained by writing to Dr 
James M 
College, 


- 


courses, 
courses and 
Sanders 


6800 


leachers 
Chi 


( hu ayo 
Stewart Avenue, 


cago 2] 


Chicago Teachers College 
1956 Summer Session 


\ tuition-free, eight-week summer 


session will be 


conducted at the main 


campus of the Chicago Teachers Col 
lege from June 25 to August 17. The 
1956 offerings 125 different 


sixty of which offer graduate 


include 
courses, 
credit to qualified students Included 
are field courses in biological science 
and educational travel courses in 


lhe 


$10.00 for a full program or $1 50 per 


europe fees for the ses 


sion are 


credit hour for a 


part-time program 


Che courses are designed to aid the 


following groups 


1. Teachers 
order to 
field on 


cours 


who wish to take courses in 


qualify in another 


take 


teaching 


who wish to refresher 


Individuals who wi to meet state or 


Chicago certification requirements or 


who hold temporary certificates to teach 


and wish to continue their preparation 


ior an examination 


Regular ession 


students who have 


credit deficienci who wish to carry 


a lighter load during the regular 


session, 


or who wish to complete graduation 


requirements in less than four years 


Individuals interested in the 


graduate 
programs and offering 


Graduates of the College who wish to 


complete their and fourth years of work 


toward the bachelor of education degree 
New 


applicants for admission to the 


College 


Schedules of 


able 


classes 


May 1 


will be avail 


after Copies of the 


schedule and full information may be 


obtained from the Registrar of the Col 


lege, 6800 Stewart Avenue, 


\berdeen 4-3900 


Chicagi 
21 or 


Following is a listing of contem 
plated course offerings and their credit 


hour values: 


ART 
120—Basic 
121—Visual 
122—Visual 


204—Laboratory in Art 


Visual 
Arts in the Life of Man (1) 


Design (1) 


Process (2) 


Design 


Education (1) 


EDUCATION 


221—Philosophy 


and Organization 
of American Education (4) 


263—History of American Education ( 


Philosophy of Education (3) 


School 
Management (3) 


Elementary Classroom 


Curriculum Orientation Work 
shop (2) 


Student Teaching and Seminar 


Methods of Teaching the Deaf 
I (3) 


Methods of 
II (3) 


Educational 


Teac hing the Deaf 


Research and 
Evaluation (3) 


Principles of Curriculum 
Construction (3) 


Administration of Audio 
Visual Materials (3) 


Introduction to Group 


Dynamics (3) 
Evaluation of Instruction (3) 


Audio-Visual 


Human 


Education (3) 
Relations in the 


Elementary School (3) 


Seminar in the Education of 
Deaf and Hard-of-Hearing 
Children (3) 
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inar: Human Relations in 302—Study and Use of Ceramics (3) 
the Elementary School (3) 205 


Study and Use of Leather (3) 


KGP EDUCATION IIS Leathercraft (3) 


Q hild ™ : : 

S—Cinianoed Education INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 

Teaching Reading in the 260—Electric Shop (3) 
Primary Grades (3) 


1 265—Metal Shop (3) 
28—Play and Rhythmic Expression (2) > . 
' 270—Print Shop (3) 
Crafts in t KgeP 


(,rades ) 


04—Modern Industries (3) 


305——Industrial Arts for Elementary 


Schools (3) 


ENGLISH AND § H 


English 410—Foundations of Industrial 
116—American Literature ( Education (3) 


119 (Composition | (3 5 
" . LIBRARY SCIENCI 
120 Composition Il (3) - 
251—Processing of Library 
3 ' ductio ( re (3 : 
12 Introduction to Literature Materiate (9) 


? ) —* . 
124— Reading in Literature ( 102— Prine iples of Library Science 
202—Children’s Literature (3) for High School (3) 
206— Teaching of the Language Art 35 \udio- Visual 


in the Elementary School (3) 


Education (3) 


Reading Guidance for the 
207 History of American Literature | Upper Grades (3) 
208—Literature for Children in the Function of the School Library (3) 
Primary Grades (3) 


Reading Methods and Material 


for Ungraded Division (2) 


Problems in Administering the 
School Library (3) 

Library Materials for 
Literature and Reading in 


f Adolescents (3) 
Grades 7-12 (2) 


The Library in Society (3) 
‘ . j on 
15—Masterpieces in Translation Communication and the School 


18—Diagnosis and Remediation in Library (3) 


Cas ) L¢% go Jisabilit ( > 
ases of Reading Disability Problems in Reading Guidance ( 
119— Studies in American Literature ( 
MATHEMATICS 

103—College Mathemati 
101—Fundamentals of Speech (2) 15] 1! leet 
c College Algebra (3) 
151—Oral Interpretation of 


' ~ 
5 ) 
rome ( 
Literature (3 rig mometry é) 


pee h 


01 Phonetics (3 Methods of Teaching 


' Arithmetic, Grades 3-! 
02—Principles of Speech x _— 


Correction (3) Theory of Equations 


04—-Auditory Training and the Use j Mathematics of Stati 
of Hearing Aids (2) 52 Caleulus III (3) 


08—The Testing of Hearing (2 


Speech Correction and the 


d tal } 
Classroom Teacher (3) Fundamentals (2) 


Repertoire and Conducting (2) 
INDUSTRIAL ARTS 


Preaching Music in Grades 


106—Elementary Industrial 4 and 5 (2) 
264—Cratts (3) 
. Understanding and 
> 
270— Plastic Appreciation (2) 
Ceramics Teaching Music in 
27 Metal (3) Kindergarten, Grade 1 and 2 (2 


275—Electricity 


leaching of Vocal Music 
01—Study and | as 3 Grades 6, 7 and & (3) 
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NATURAL SCIENCI 


Biological Science 
107—Biological Sciene 
108 Biological Scien 
201—Microbiology an 
Physiology (4) 
1H —Crenet (35) 
Animals with Backbone 
(Vertebrates) I (2) 


Animals without Backbones 


(Invertebrate 


/ (onservatiotr 
Botany 
l al FI 


Phy ical 


101 Physical 


Science 


102— Physical 
Science 


ZUR The leaching Klementary 


(race 5 (0) 


PHYSICAL EDUCAT 
1] Badminton (1 
116—Golf (1) 

204— Health Educa 
20 Kirst Aid (1 


PSYCHOLOGY 
110—General P 
113—E 


114—Introduction to Child 


Development (3) 


chology (3) 


lucational P ychology (3) 


306—Mental Hygiene (2) 
308—Psychology of Adolescence (3) 
109 Mental De velopment (3) 
Child Development (3) 
Educational P ychology (3) 
Psychology of Learning (3) 


Psychology of the Gifted 


Child (2) 


Psychology of Deaf (3) 


P ychology ol the 


Child (3) 


Exceptional 


Psychology of the Mentally 


Handicapped (3) 


Introduction to the Statistical 


Methods (3) 


406—Individual Projects in Mental 
Deficiency (5 


SOCIAL SCIENCES 
Geography 
103—Physical and Cultural 
Geography (4) 


Geography of South America 


History 
102—World History (3) 
153—European History (3) 
201—American History (3) 


308—Growth of American Civiliza 
tion III. The United States a 
a World Power, 1898 (3) 


Political Science 


20 


} 
25/ 


Political Scene (3 


International 


American 
Contemporary 


Relations (3) 


C j 
OC1lOIORY 


201—Social Dynamics (3) 


302 —The Urban Community 
Social Science 


203 Methods of Teaching the 
Social Studies (3) 


Faculty Supply 

At the College Level 
first 
made of faculty supply and demand in 


In the comprehensive study 


and universitie 
the National [:ducation 
ported that forty per cent of the fa 


the nation’s colleges 
\ssociation re 


1 


ulty vacancies are unfilled as_ the 
population wave of war births starts 
to reach college age. 
the study made by the NEA Researc] 


673 


( ooperating 1 


Divisions were degree -grantin; 
institutions 


Lhe 


forty per cent of their vacancies have 


colleges reported that nearly 
been budgeted for but unfilled in the 


past two years because there are no 


qualified candidates. These shortage 
are concentrated in the fields of chem 
istry, physics, engineering, mathemat 
ics, and education. Of the colleges and 
universities surveyed, almost seven in 
ten had a shortage of physical sciencs 
teachers and three in ten had a short 
age of mathematics teachers 


Of major concern also is the fact 


that many of the well-prepared teach 
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ers now on faculties are nearing re 


tirement age. Over eighteen per cent 


of those now employed have reached 


their fifty-fitth birthday \ssuming 


age to be sixty-five nearly 


total 
within the next 


retirement 
one-fifth of the needs to be re 
placed ten years 


Less 


numbers 


bathing than the 
is that of adequate prepara 


that 


problem of 


lhe report reveals many 


have in 


Only 


education institutions 


two 


faculty members now employed 


ilequately-prepared statfs 
in hive 


old cdlo« tor " 


degrees and ten per cent 


yet earned masters’ degrees 
are drawing substantially 
staffs, high 


rapidly expanding 


school while 


schools with their 


enrollments and dwindling supply of 


teachers are facing their own shortages 


high 


schools crying to the colleges to pre 


Thus, the paradox exists ol 


pare more teachers, 


particularly in 
science and mathematics, while the col 


leges to meet this cry and their own 


pressing needs concentrated in the 


same fields, are taking teachers out ot 


the high school classrooms 


Scott Foresman Grants 

To Teachers College Students 
Five students at the Chicago ‘Teach 

ers ( ollege have been chosen to share 
$1,000 grant made to the College by 

Scott, Foresman and Company, educa 

The 


up by the company last year in order 


tional publishers grant was set 


to provide scholarships for deserving 


students who might otherwise be lost 


to the teaching profession. Recipients 


were chosen by a faculty committee 


trom among applicants who met the 
general requirements of previous resi 
the 


college, high holast 


the 


dence at 


iverage, and need of inancial 


assistance 


The initial grant was made on an 


experimental basis; the possibility of 
continuing the policy is currently undet 


study by Scott, Foresman and Company 


Classroom Construction 
On the Upswing 


\ ten per cent increase in classroom 
that ot 
1954-55 is shown in a recent study by 
the U. S. Office of 


construction in 1955-56 over 
Education 
\ total of 66,300 


cheduled for 


classrooms are 
completion during the 


current school year, as compared to 


60,000 the previous year. The survey, 


which covers public elementary and 


secondary schools, indicated overcrowd 
ing in classrooms has been reduced by 


about ten per cent in the nation. De 
creases in shortages were indicated by 
half of the 


about tates 


otal enrollment in the public schools 
increased by approximately one million 
1954-55 
There were 73,000 more teachers than 
1955 total 


percentage in 


pupils, of 3.5 per cent overt 


a veal ago, the 
1.139.000 


crease in 


being 
the 
teachers, 6.9 


since 


per cent, was 


greater than the increase in pupils, a 
slight reduction in the number of pupils 
from 27.6 


per teacher was reported, 


to 20.8 


Some minds are like concrete, all mixed up 


and permanently set. 
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Periodicals 


“Lecture vs. Discussion.” By Thomas F. 
Stovall. Social Education, January, 1956. 
‘What are the comparative values of 
the lecture and group discussion for 
m- 
proving their ability to think critically, 


increasing students’ knowledge, 


and as means of developing 


The 


are presented in the summarized find 


more 


democratic attitudes ?”’ answers 


ings of fourteen college-teaching ex 
periments 


the lecture method 
will find little comfort in the stated con 


the 


Proponents of 


clusions, for investigations prove 
the superiority of group discussion in 
realizing the principal educational ob 
jectives. Comparisons reveal that group 
the ; 


discussion excels in 


retention ot 
knowledge, in changing attitudes, and 
in stimulating critical thinking and de- 
veloping problem-solving skills. At its 
best the lecture method appears worth 
while as an occasional means for intro 
discussion and for 


ducing 


topics tor 


providing some basic information 


“The Problem Isn‘t Bricks 
By Henry Steele Commager. 


It's Brains.” 
The New 
York Times Magazine, January 29, 1956. 


The author manifests great concern 


over the intellectual aspects of the 


232 
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problem of expanding enrollments in 
higher education. The central problem 
is how can first-rate colleges and uni- 
versities maintain a proportion of one 
instructor for each ten students. Since 
competing forces will continue to drain 
the available sources of trained schol 
ars, the focus of attention is upon the 
extension and conservation of faculty 


resources, 


Two current solutions, 
popular among administrators, are re 


jected, 


panacean 


The author condemns the use 
of audio-visual techniques, including 
television, for mass instruction or as 
a substitute for professional teaching 
as having little relevance to the foster- 
ing of intellectual activity. He does 
not consider the proposed expansion of 
the traditional lecture system an appro 
priate remedy. In fact, for the sake of 
scholarship and more effective faculty 
service, the author suggests, instead, 
disbanding lecture classes which merely 
parrot textbooks and releasing students 
who can read to tutoring or to self 
education. Instead of increasing class 
size and adapting assembly-line meth 
ods of instruction as economy meas 
ures, the author recommends a drastic 
reduction in top-heavy administrative 
staffs. 
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“Pupils’ TV Habits.” By Arnold Leslie 
Lazarus. Educational Leadership, Jan- 
vary, 1956. 

\ recent into the 
impact of television upon the teaching 


study, delving 


of language arts presents several sig 
lhe 
support the popular opinion that tele 


nificant facts findings do not 
viewing is displacing the reading of 
children. But that 


“producer” activities are dis 


there is evidence 
creative 
placed to a considerable extent. 
the increase, 


through televiewing, in consumer a 


To counteract great 
tivities, the author suggests that courses 
of study must provide more classroom 
opportunities and motivations for cre 
ative experiences in such special areas 
as creative writing, speech arts, foren 
sics, theatre arts, musical instrumenta 
tion and composition 


“Poor Reading, Handmaiden of Poor 
Speech.” By Norma Maynard. The Speech 
Teacher, January, 1956. 

This 


and 


the research 
supporting the 


that poor speech is the cause of poor 


article reviews 


literature thesis 
reading. The comprehensive discussion 
emphasizes the need of speech training 
for all teachers of reading and indicates 
a growing trend toward combining the 
teaching of speech and reading. 

the article a 
valuable insight into the problems of 


Teachers will find 


teaching these two tool subjects. Con 
clusions defining the relationship 
between speech and reading and im 
plementing the teaching of these sub 


(1) 


generally recognized as a cause of poor 


yects include : poor speech is 
reading, (2) clear, correct expression 
o! meaningful conversation 1s an in 
(3) 


brings meaning to reading 
stock of 


dication of reading readiness, 
the child 
through his word meanings 
developed through experience and 


speech, and (4) developmental speech 
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and corrective speech programs should 
begin in the kindergarten and extend 
throughout the curriculum in close co 
operation with the reading program 


“Attitudes of Junior High School Pupils 
Toward Arithmetic.” By Wilbur H. Dutton. 
School Review, January, 1956. 


It is quite apparent from this report 
that pupils still exhibit mixed feelings 
toward arithmetic. Using an attitude 
scale based upon the Thurstone tech 
nique, the writer secured information 
from 459 junior-high pupils 
about likes and dislikes for arithmet« 


school 


The attitude scale revealed an ex 


treme dislike for the subject by a 
significant number of pupils (19 per 
More girls exhibited dislike for 
arithmetic Pupil dislike 


centered in understanding, 


cent ) 


than boys 


lack of 


difficulty in working problems, poor 


achievement, and boring aspects of 


arithmetic. 


Reasons given for liking the subject 
were its practical aspects, the realiza 
tion that arithmetic will be needed in 
life, and the enjoyment and challenge 


derived from working problems. 


The findings also revealed that last 
ing attitudes toward arithmetic devel 
Grades five 
Other 
responses summarized and interpreted 


oped at each grade level 


and seven were most crucial 
in this study will be equally interesting 
to arithmetic teachers 

“The Library as a Materials Center.” 


Editorial. Junior Libraries, February, 1956. 


This editorial in the Junior Libraries 
introduces several articles on the cur 
rent controversy involving the admin 

the 
Should 


expanded to include films, slidefilms, 


school’s instructional 


istration of 


materials library services be 


phonograph records, tapes, and other 


audio-visual materials? The question 


is put to a vigorous debate by librarians 
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and audio-visual specialists. There is 
the 


presented by both groups 


considerable merit in arguments 


One result 


of this struggle for control may well 


be the greater effectiveness of instruc 


tional materials centers 

“Acceptance of Overage Children By 
Their Classmates.” By Ida E. Morrison 
and Ida F. Perry. The Elementary School 
Journal, January, 1956. 


described 
the 


Several recent studies are 


in this report considering effect 


sociometric 
school 


support 


of nonpromotion on the 
children 
the 


eftftects 


tatus of elementary 
lhe 


hypothesis 


pene ally 


that the 


finding 
damaging 
Ot nonpromotion or ol 


overave are 


reflected in lower sociometric status 


for the children concerned 


The least di 


childres 


crimination against 


overage appeared in grades 


even and eight where certain factors 


differ 
the 


compensated for the existing 


ences in age In other grades 
have a 
than 
achiever who 1s not 
fails to 


from his teachers for 


overage child was found to 


wiificantly lower choice status 


his peer lhe low 


promoted not only receive 


recogmition aca 


demic achievement but loses status in 


because of differences 


Che author 


his peer group 


in age are convinced that 


there is ample evidence to warrant 


keeping the child with his own age 
group in order to avoid possible detri 
mality and his 


mental effects to his pers¢ 


education 


“The Supply and Quality of Teachers.” 
By W. Earl The School 
Executive, January, 1956. 

The 


trends in the teaching profession indi 


Armstrong. 


writer's analysis of current 
cates an end to the teacher supply 
problem and a subsequent improvement 
education 


the 


in the quality of teacher 


by 1965. Most promising are 
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long-term programs adopted by sev 
eral states to expand and improve the 
quality of facilities in teachers colleges 
The fact that only about 25 per cent 
of our teachers are prepared in teachers 
colleges is attributed largely to the lack 
of administrative foresight 

\ccording to the article, improved 
plant facilities, more challenging cur 
ricula, and higher standards for ad 
mission and certification are necessary 
to attract the 


desperately needed in teacher educatior 


many able students 


“That Johnny May Read.” By Frank G. 
Jennings. The Saturday Review, February 
4, 1956. 


‘Teachers will enjoy this provocative 
account of teen-age Johnny and _ his 
reading problems. The author, a read 
ing specialist, maintains that schools 
teach reading skills far better than 
ever before 

What has complicated the task ot 
the 
been the attempt to provide education 


for all 


teaching at secondary level has 
\merican youth without the 
public realizing that equal opportunitie 
rhe 
solution to the reading dilemma is a 


do not yield similar attainments 


familiar one to teachers Che autho 


points out the wider 


necessity tor a 


selection of reading materials based 


upon adolescent interests. Important, 
too, in developing the habit of reading 
is the restoration of the library in thi 
home and reading as a family activity 

“Teaching — Craft or Profession?” By 
Harry S. Broudy. The Educational Forum, 


January, 1956. 


If one accepts the author's criteria 
for judging the status of a profession 
teaching has a long way to go to reach 
the levels of 
law 


esteemed medicine and 
\ calling becomes professional 
ized when it possesses a bn nly of theory 


to rationalize its practice and can de 
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that its members 


master the theoretical knowledge. Con 


mand prospective 
sequently, the amount of formal edu 
cation required to qualify for a calling 
is a rough indication of the degree ot 


professionalism 


also cs 
Auton 
omy, based on a body of theory, relies 


Prestige and autonomy are 
sential for professional status 


upon the claim of superior knowledge 
Further 
high 
children 


which is respected by clients 


more, theory requires a order 


of intellect. Love of and a 


“charming bedside manner,” when in 


tellects are mediocre, do not produce 


a pre \fession 


On the basis of these generaliza 


tions, teaching falls short of profes 
sional goals. Instability and low status 
of the teaching profession are attrib 
uted to weaknesses apparent in elemen 


lhe 


principal explanation is found in the 


tary and secondary education 


number of women teachers who 


large 
regard teaching as an economic mark 
ing of time preliminary to some othet 


this the 


caree! In author 


category 
includes the single women looking for 


ward to marriage and the married 


women whose primary interest 1s to 
supplement the income of the family 
breadwinner. However, in all fairness, 
one of several 
the 


of teaching 


sex is but lactors re 


sponsible for low professional 


tatu 


“Plenty of Teachers 
John D. Garwood. 
February, 1956. 

rhe 


cupational 


at a Price.” By 


School Executive, 


loss of teachers through o 
the 
\bout 


high 


change each year is 
greatest among the professions 
55.000 30.000 


school teachers leave the profession 


elementary and 


annually a turnover of around 8 per 
cent. In the past year colleges and uni- 
versities supplied some 57,000 teachers ; 
not enough to balance the turnover loss 
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and far short of the 100,000 additional 
teachers needed to staff the elementary 
schools. These facts in the article are 
quite familiar to the American public 

lo correct this unfavorable balance 
between demand and supply of teach 
the 


Success in re 


ers, the writer stresses need for 


competitive salaries 
teachers 


Lhe 


writer sees little hope in solving the 


cruitment and retention of 


depends on adequate salaries 


number one problem in education 1f 


communities rely on administrative 


plans which simply enlarge classes, 
lower teaching standards, and provide 
teaching assistants and interns under 
“a sort of super-teacher’’ reminiscent 
of the monitorial schools 

“Relationship Between Academic Load 
and Scholastic Success of Deficient Stu- 
dents.” By Dean C. Andrew. The Person- 


nel and Guidance Journal, January, 1956. 


\ statistical study was made to test 


the hypothesis that students with low 
ability and/or poor preparation achieve 
when their academic 


vreater succes 


load is reduced The subjects were 
college freshmen who had grade-point 
averages below 1.75 on a four-point 


cale 

Despite limitations related to vari 
ables that are difficult to control in this 
tudy, the that the 


the analysis 


author believes 


information gained trom 
is sufficient to question any rigid policy 
governing maximum loads for deficient 
the tentative con 


students. ‘These are 


clusions: (1) there is a slight positive 


relationship between the number of 


credit hours completed and academic 
success, (2) a slight positive relation 
ship also exists between the number 
of hours spent in class and academic 
(3) 
overly concerned with academic 
but should 


tors determining scholasti 


SUCCESS, counselors should not be 
load 
seek to identify other fa 


SUCCESS 
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New Teaching Aids TAs 


Films 


Highwe 1 reel 


white, $ 


The Big Wid 
Black and 
Educational Margaret 
Hill Films, 6 }: 
outh Water Chicago 1, Ill 


16 mm 
$100 


Keyser 


sound 


( olor, 
collaborator 


Coronet Instructional 


By means of purposeful photography and 


significant sound, this film makes an exciting 


adventure of an ordinary trip taken by a 


pickup 


truck to the poultry market in a nearby town 


farm boy and his father in a light 


he route taken provides a natural means of 


introducing basic concepts of 


transportation, 


a tew aspect of commercial 


freight han 
enger tratth and elements of 
All this 


vicariou ex 


dling and pa 


courtesy and safety on the highway 


pictured activit ca ovide 


perience for young 1 h town and 


country, and clarification and reinforcement 


of real experience Chere is an 


air of truth and « about the whole 


enterprise 


\ nicely pris Guide” pre 


ents background information, a summary of 


the film narrative, questio te ‘ di 


cussion, suggestior activ 


ities, and a chart cor ating the film with 


three popular social li textbooks for 


the lower excellent film 


primary grad Ar 


for instruction in tudies or language 


arts (sign and may ding, specifically, in 


addition 


| Lefevre 


What Our Town 1 reel. 16 
Black and 


Educational collaborator: Elli 


mm sound color, $100 
Hartford 
Instructional Films, 65 | 


Water St., Chicago 1, Il 


Coronet South 
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It would be 
film has a strong family resemblance to The 
Big Wide Highway, a fine film by the 
producer, but this does not seem to be 
Here is a efiort to 


pleasant to report that this 
same 
true. 
well-meant introduce 
children to elementary 
their 


tax-supported. The 


primary concepts of 
community 
the tact 


vehicle, 


governments ervices, and 
that 


so to speak, is a 


they are 
schoolboy’s Saturday 
visit to the 


morning town hall to purchase 


the following year This 
that he 
tax. Unfortunately, the 
hu bilke, 

Instead, hi 


it, and 


his bicycle tag for 


means, of course, must pay a city 
poor boy cannot ride 
which is far too him 
father holds it 


walk Ss alongside ° 


large lor 
while he mounts 
then wheeling his 


trapping son at a snail's down the 


idewalks to the town hall 


pace 
Father and son 


are audibly accompanied every inch of the 


way by an uninspired narrator who points 


out a number of municipal services that are 


upported by taxe such as the tax the boy 


being wheeled to the town hall to pay 


treet maintenance and cleaning, public util 


ithe hire protection maintenance 


par} 
health 
town hall, the boy 


police 
service, and so on 
father is left to 
blank for the son’s 


protection, public 
At the 
fill out the 


bicycle tag 


application 
while the on is taken on a walk 
ing tour of the building 
The film 


trom the 


with this question 


concludes 


narrator “Mavbe you don't need 


a bicycle tag, but wouldn't you like 


out what vour town hall dos ior vou 


| nhappily, the re sponse of an alert, energeti 


nine might well be 
dull film 


Carl Lefevre 


citizen trom six to 


determined negative \ 


Past 


Black and white 


1 reel. 16 mm 
$125 


A Future for 
sound. 30 minutes 
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rental, $9. Distributor: International 
Bureau, 57 E. Jackson Blvd., 


film we 


Film 
( hicago 4, Ill 


In this follow the painstaking 
steps involved in modern scientific tec hniques 
for the 


eighteenth century 


restoration of old paintings An 


portrait painting in need 
first carefully examined and 
photographed, then removed from its frame 
and stretcher After relined and 
with damaged spots retouched, it is 
restretched and framed 


ot attention 1s 


being 
cleaned, 


properly 


Che film was produced at the Restoration 


Laboratory of the Brooklyn museum. It is 
of value to high school, college, and adult 
groups with special interests in oil painting 


or in museum operations 


John W 


Emerson 


Puritan N eu 
10 minutes 
$100. Educational Col 
Price. Coronet 


South Water 


Family of Early 


England 
Black and 


16 mm sound 
white, $55 


i reel 
color, 
laborator Roy \ 
tional Films, 65 I 
1, Ill 

his film 
children 


Instruc 

St., Chicago 
will be most useful to elementary 
chool 


life of 


since it portrays the daily 


a colonial Puritan family in terms of 


the routine chores done by pa, ents and chil 


dren I he usual, nece 


ssary tasks in a sub 


sistence home are adequately represented, 


from candlemaking to carding wool, from 


hunting a turkey to roasting corn. The most 


notable aspect of the film is its concern with 


the moral and ethical vaiues of the Puritans 


Piety as illustrated by 


family prayer, neigh 


borliness and peace a 


shown by the Indian 


neighbor who brings a gift a popcorn, hard 


work by all members of the family, and the 
importance of an education for both boys and 


girls are 


verage 


a Puritan 
ome Charl Monroe 


nial Life in the Middle ( nies 


Black and white, $ 


ound 
$100 Coronet 


16 mm 


Instructional Films, 


hicago 1, Ill 


tudent 


South Water St., ¢ 


film furnishe the with a 


adequate picture of life in the 


It show the 


middle 


chiefly agricultural 


economy, the variety of ethnic groups in thi 


ection of the country, the slowne of com 


munications, and the respec f the peopl 


toward higher education provides an 


excellent teaching tool for history instruction 


in grades six through eig! 
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The teachers’ guide presents a number ot 
good questions for 
lated student 
of the 


class discussion and re 
projects, as well as a review 
content. At the grade levels 
suggested, however, some of the points made 


deser ve 


film 


more emphasis. In particular, it 


might be stressed that this section of 
was 


America 


even then an inter-cultural “melting 
pot,” and that the postal system was to be 
come increasingly significant as the ultimate 
break between the 


neared 


colonies and 


William M 


England 
Rossiter 


Spring Blossoms. 1 reel. 16 mm 
20 minutes. Color, $160 
Ott Pictures, In 
57 E Jackson 


John Ott’s time 


lapse photography are displayed in this por 
trayal of the 


sound 

John 
International Film Bureau, 
Blvd., Chicago 4, III 


well-known talents in 


Produced by 


buds of 
several of the more common spring flowers 
of the South, the Midwest, and the 
Northwest The 
of the 


opening of flower 


Pacific 
presentation is exclusively 


womens club 


variety, with 
“The May Apples send 
up their umbrellas to protect the little white 
blooms,” or, The Jack-in 


replete 


statements such as 


the-pulpits “fuss 
like puppets, forgetting they will be gone in 
a month,” or, flower | 


tentedly,” et cetera 1d nauseum 


pring look on con 


Such per 


sonification and implication of teleological 


behavior on the part of the plants 
the film 


science 


renders 
generally unsuitable for use im 
studies at any grade level. It would 
profitable if Mr. Ott’s 


talents had 


be much more highly 


deve lope ad 


photograph been 


graced with a more enlightened commentary 


Background music of the 


sound track 1 


generally pleasant, but doc become some 
distracting im 


ot the 


what pot Color rendition 


print reviewed omewhat 


Schart 


eemed 


below par Arthur 


Colonial Life in the South. 1% reel. 16 
mm. 1 


white, $68.7 
Wim 


Film 


minutes. Black and 
color, $12 Educational Collaborator 
DD Hartley oronet 
65 South Water St., 


This film 


Instructional 
( hicago 1, Ill 


provides an excellent view of 


colonial life in Virginia. The viewer follow 


a traveler through the 


colony and in this 


manner catche 


glimpse s of daily existence 


on a small back country tobacco farm, the 


opulent living of a _ tidewater plantation 
owner and his 
life in William 


capitol building 


\ the film 1 


family, and the more urbane 


burg with its shops, in, and 
intended for 


a young audi 


ence, there are no social, economic, and 
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political problems raised to intrude while he 
fields, 


customs of early Americans 


observes the home 


furnishings, and 


John M. Pfau 


Vusic Film Instruments of the Band 


and Orchestra Introduction; Instruments 
of the Band and Orchestra The 
Instruments of the Band and Orchestra 

The Woodwinds; Instruments of the Band 
and Orchestra The 


Brasses; 


Instru 
ments of the Band and Orchestra The 
reel 16 


and 


Percussions 


Each, is one sound 


Black 


Educational Collaborator 


Strings mm 


10 minutes each, $55; 


color, $100 

gott Rohner 

65 East 
These 


mace 


white 
lrau 
Films, 
Chicago 1, Ill 


Instructional 
South Water St., 


Coronet 


films are carefully 


and effectively 
in the instru 
the band and‘ orchestra Featured 
Youth Orchestra of 
Greater Chicago and the prize-winning Joliet 


Fownship High School Band 


to interest young people 
ments ot 
in the films are the 
All demonstra 
members of these musi 
Most of the 
individually 
Your 


interested in the 


tions are made by the 
cal organizations instruments 
are treated vith the 


ot the 


exception 
saxophone reviewer Was very 


much unique way the film 


how pitche are lo 


shows wered and raised on 


valve instrument: \ picture of a stream ot 
air going through shortened and lengthened 
resulting audible 
fundamentals of 
Ihe films should find effective 
junior 
but should also be 


instrument tubing and the 
sounds show graphically the 
pitch change 
use with and senior high school stu 
dents, 


miusi« 


welcomed in college 


appreciation classe where there is 
individual instru 
made of 
used in the films 
titles 


they 


need for a closer study of 


Mention 


the musical excerpt 


ments should have been 


since 
may ask for and 


curious students 


teachers will be embarrassed if 


cannot 


recall them readil) 


lvan D. Ward 


Discussion Problem What About 
reel 16 
Young 
New 


viol nee 


Juve 


nile Delinquency? | mm sound 
Black and white, $50 


Inc., 18 East 41st St., 


An incident of 


America Films, 


York 17, N. Y 


involving teen 
agers leads the viewer dramatically and mov 
office where the 


ingly to the city council 


problem of juvenile delinquency is heatedly 


being considered 


In a vivid and provocative manner, juvenile 
delinquency is presented as a serious problem 
needing solution by schools, community ofh 
cials, parents and teen-agers themselves 
Rather than providing an answer, the film 


deliberately poses the question for group di 


, 
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cussion purposes. In addition to the general 
question of the title, such other questions as 
the following are implied 


nities 


How can commu 
handle the few who are 
delinquent without stigmatizing and penaliz- 
ing all What can the non 
delinquent teen-ager offer in preventing and 
treating juvenile delinquency? What can 
city authorities and community agencies do? 
Shall the “get-tough” attitude be the 
for handling teen-agers ? 


teen-agers 


teen-agers ¢ 


basis 


This film should prove valuable and stimu- 
lating to ciscussion groups among teen-agers, 
educators, community 
groups, 


edu 
cation mental 
health, human relations and by 
joint panels of any combination of the fore- 
going groups David Temkin 


officials, parent 


classes in 


college 
sociology, 


Filmstrips 


Senior Safety Series. 7 filmstrips, approx- 
imately 40 Color, $6 each; 
$36 set. Produced by Young America Films, 


Inc., 18 E. 41st St.. New York 17, N. ¥ 


The following titles comprise this series 
Making Our Streets Safety in Shops 
and Labs, Safety in the Water, Safety Be 
hind the Wheel, Making Your Home Safe, 
Sports Fire 

Chis series would be interesting to seventh 


and eighth grade groups, and perhaps to an 
accelerated 


frames each 


Sate, 


and Recreation, and 


sixth grade class. Two of the 
strips, Safety in Shops and Labs, and Making 
Your Home Safe, 
interest to the 


would be of particular 
teacher ; 
ports and Recreation might prove valuable 
to the physical education teacher 
are of general and 


Since several of the frames are repeated in 


home mechanics 
The others 
interest information 
the different filmstrips, there may not be a 


need for owning the entire series 


Ursula Blitzner 


Living in Central and Southern Europe 
Series — Living in Central Europe (Austria 
and Switserland), 59 frames; Living in /taly 
60 frames; Living in West Germany, 62 
frames; and Living in Spain and Portugal 
Color, $6 each: set $19 Col 
Ruby M. Harris. Society for 
Visual Education, In 1345 W 
Pkwy., Chicago 14, Ill 


Each of the four filmstrips has a number 


62 frames 
laborator 


Diversey 


of very fine colored photographs illustrating 
types ot agriculture, transportation, industry 
The 
Each picture is 


and urban life in the countries described 
photography is outstanding 


clear and so composed as practically to tell 
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itself. Valuable for 
, the strips may 


a story by a number of 


purposes be used effectively 
as Starting points tor 


ot work 


discussion, tor review 
material for direct 
learning from the grades to the college 


( overed, or as 


Joseph Chada 


Labor Closes Ranks 
white, $2.50. New 
Educational Activities, 


Black and 
York Times, Office of 
New York 36, N y 


rhis filmstrip on current affairs for De 
1955. 


54 frames 


cember, portrays the history of the 


organized labor movement, the 


contribu 
tions of union labor to the development and 
improvement of American 
of the 


conditions of 


society; the role 


government in improving wages and 


work, as well as necessary 


regulations in the general public interest ; 
and the significance of the recent merger of 
the A. F. of L. and the C. I. O 
and college students of American government 
find this 


sting presentation 


High school 


and history will film an authenti 


and intere The teacher will 
welcome the 


text 


discussion manual with its ad 
Highly recommended 


Henrietta H 


ditional 


Fernitz 


Taro's Christmas 
$6.00 Education, Inc 
1345 W Chicago 14, Ill 

This delightful filmstrip lets us live 
little 


Gift. 38 trames 
Visual 


Pkwy., 


Color, 
Society tor 

Diversey 
with 
boy, as he helps his 
Buddhist 


and as he, 


Taro, a Japane e 


their 


ready home for the 


\ ear ; 


Christmas im 


family 


New himself 


prepares lor 


a typically Christian manner 


third, and 
who are concerned with under 


Teachers and pupils of second, 


fourth grace 
celebration of Christmas around 
find this 
that the 


Orient 1 


standing the 


the world will valuable 


illustrator 


strip a 
| vidence 
in the 


resource spent 


re flex ted in the 


quality and authenticity of the art 


several Veal 
work 


Healy 


Mary 


Phi i eMe Tre: 
Visual 
‘4 Diversey Pkwy., 


frame Color, 


$5.00. Society for Education, In 


Chicago 14, Ill 


will he Ip children 


Chis wonderful filmstrip 


understand that Christmas should be a time 


[he story is about a little pine 
becomes a Christmas tree without 


ever leaving the hillside in the 


forest, and 


of two children who helped the pine tree 


bring happiness to a less fortunate group otf 
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children. The illustrations are clear, colortul, 

and realistic. Appropriate for kindergarten 

primary children Mary Healy 
Recordings 


Say It in French. 33% 
lean-Albert Bede. $.89 
Leon J Cohen $.60 
920 Broadway, New 
Che phrase book 
travel vocabulary, 


The index 


rpm Record by 
Phrase book by 

Dover Publication 
York 10, N. ¥ 
contains well selected 
intelligently organized 
with its numbered reference, un 
usual in a pocket-size book, makes a word 
almost 


instantly available 


leaflet 
price The 
record gives some phrases pronounced slowly 


The record with its accompanying 


offers a deal at a small 


great 
in syllables and others pronounced at normal 
speed The recording could be used by in 


dividuals or in class. The travel vocabulary 
would be interesting in high school or col 
lege classes. The vocabulary could serve as 
a point of departure in a conversation or a 
group. Any teacher of be 
could find use for this record 


Dorothy F 


non-credit adult 
ginning classe 


Robert 


Third Grade Unit 
synchronized film 
Black and hate 


Miessner. Young 
4lst St., Ne 


Young America Sing 


Iwo L-P 
strips, and Teacher's Guide 
$42.50. Editor: W. Otto 
America Films, Inc., 18 I 
York 17, N. ¥ 


The purpose ot the 


recordings, & 


unit is to bridge the 


gap from rote singing to note reading through 


pupils All prol 


reading -readine and 


active participation of the 


lems in note-reading 


are brought out in logical sequence The 
vocabulary of the 
level 
ment seems to meet 


Your 


authors pre 


songs 18 appropriate tor 


the grade and the melodic accompani 
all requirements in good 
would like to have 


vocal line reviewer 


seen the ent eighth and sixteenth 
to fit the 
the old 


flagged note 


notes beamed in groups meter user 


rather than present ystem ol 3 


dividually 


Teachers who have' difficulty singing and 


teaching songs to children in the third grade 
will be delighted to know of this marvelous 
instructional unit Phe methods of teaching 


are sound, the demonstration singers have 


almost perfect clarity and diction, the songs 
are well cho en, and the 


techni 


filmstrips and re« 


ords are ally excellent 


Ward 
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Motion Pictures for Elementary Schools 
Supplement to 1955 Catalog 


The films listed below have been added to the library of the Division of 
Visual Education for elementary school use since the publicaton of the 1955 
catalog. They may be ordered on basic, supplementary, or will call orders 
To assist teachers in the selection of these films, the length, type, production 
date, and producer are given in addition to the grade and subject placement 


Teachers and visual coordinators will find it advantageous to clip this list 


and append it to the 1955 catalog which also contains a key to abbreviations 
used in the listing 


Acts of Courtesy X-A-166 Citrus Culture X-C-110 


99min b&w 1954 YAF m,u-soc st, guid 16min color Hoefler m-soc st, s 


America the Beautiful X-A-168 Color X-C-111 
17min color 194 t; PTA 6min color 1954 EBF u-art 
Warner-TCF 

, The Colorado River K-C-112 

American Cargoes for Peace X-A-170 18min color 1953 Parks u-soc st 

x , Me ‘ sO « é 
l8min b&w Palmer u-s« t See Conaress X-C-114 
Aralian Children XK -A-173 18min b&w 1954 EBF u-soc st 


l6min color 1954 EBI m,u-soc st Casta Rise X-C-115 


Architecture Mesico X-A-174 9min color Dudley-EBF m, u-soc st 


) 1 , 
20min color Al-Moore Crayon Resist X-C-116 


~~ ( 9S 2 » I-R ‘ 
{re Manners Important? X-A-17 ymin color 1954 Bailey-IFB =m, w-art 


Ilmin b&w 1954 EBI m,u-guid Discovering the Library X-D-58 
( 95 » ang arts 
teian Earth lIlmin b&w 1954 Coronet p, m-lang art 


20min color 1954 Atlantis S fast Africa X-E-53 


. . . 22min color 1954 Hoefler m, u-soc st 
Beginning to Date K -B-93 


I2min b&w 1953 EBF u-guid at for Health X-E-52 


; llmin b&w 1954 EBF m-health 
Belgium X-B-95 


Ymin color Dudley-EBF ju-soc st gypt and the Nile X-E-54 


lomin b&w 1954 EBF u-soc st 
Billy's Usetul Insects X-B-97 


12min b&w 1954 Tompkins m,u-s¢ rploring the Instruments X-E-55 


l6min b&w 1950 BIS-McG — u-sc, music 
Building a Nation (Israel) X<]-27 


20min b&w 1949 UW u-soc st ‘ace of the Earth X-F-123 


limin color 1953 EBF u-sc, soc st 
Building Better Paragraphs X-B-98 : 
Sfenin her 1953 Coronet u-lang arts Fire in Their Learning X-F-128 
19min color 1954 NEA In-service; PTA 
Captain John Smith, Founder X-C-118 
Of irginia Forest Ranger X-F-12 
min b&w 1954 EBI u ' t llmin color 1953 u-soc st, S« 
é . , sO 5 
F Viking-E BF 
Caring For Your Toy X-C-107 


: : : Form X-F-126 
I2min b&w 1954 YAI st, guid 8min color 1954 EBF u-art 


The Cecropia Moth X-C-108 
10min color Duesing m,U-s¢ 


The Fossil Story X-F-122 


19min color 1953 Shell u-s 


Ceylon X¥-C-109 
99min color Dudley-EBI m,u-soc st 


Freedom to Learn X-F-124 
28min b&w 1954 NEA In-service; PTA 


Chalkboard Utilization X-C-105 Gevyers and Hot Springs X-G-69 


ISmin b&w 1953 YAI In-service lIlmin color 1951 Bart u-s« 


1 Citizen Participates X-C-117. Glaciers X-G-70 
23min b&w 1953 Centron-YAI PTA 9min b&w 1954 Gateway m-s¢ 


, soc st 
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X-G-64 
kg, p-lang arts 


1 the Three Bears 


10min b&w 1953 Coronet 


The Grasshopper 
smin b&w 1955 


1 Typical Insect X-G-71 


Coronet u-s¢ 


Orchestra X-H-81 
1950 BIS-McG 


Hlearing the 


l6min b&w u-sc, music 


Ile licopte 
limin b&w 


X-H-79 
1953 EBI 1 , soc st 


lleritage X-H-80 
b&w 1953 McG 


Omi u-soc st 


The Holy Land: Background for 
llistory and Reliaton 
10min b&w 1954 Coronet u-soc st 


X-H-85 


w Our Bodies Fight Disease X-H-87 
$min b&w 1955 EBF u-health, s 


Flow to Make a Silk Si 
22min b&w 
Almanac 


reen Print X-H-86 
1950 u-art; In-service 


Industrial Arts 1 Safe Shop X-1-55 
12min b&w 1955 YAI 


u-home mech 


Industrial Arts 
Drilling Tools 
limin b&w 


Boring and X-1-50 


1954 YAI 


u-home mech 


Instruments of Band and X-1-56 
Orchestra: The Br 
limin b&w 195 


Coronet music 


Band and X-I-¢ 
Orchestra: Introduction 
limin b&w 1955 Coronet 


Instruments of 


musi 


Instruments of Band and 
Orchestra The Percussion 
ll min DAW 19 


( oronet 


Instrument f Band 


! ] j 
(vr estra he ul a ne 


limin b&w 19 


( oronet 


fruments 
trin 


( oronet 
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Life in the Forest (North 
limin color 1954 EBI 


{meri 1} 


Life m the Grasslands 
North America) 


llmin color 1954 EBI 


Light and Dark 
1954 EBI 


6min color 


I ne 


Smin color 


1954 EBF 
The Living City 


25min b&w 1953 EBI 


Looking at Sounds 
10min b&w 1950 


Vaking Films That Teach X-M-167 
15min b&w and color In-service; PTA 


1954 EBF 


sSIS-McG wu-sc, musik 


Van Without a Country 
18min b&w 1954 
YAF 


Varco Polo's Travel 
18min b&w 19 EBI 


X-M-178 


u-lang arts, soc st 


X-M-180 


u-soc st 


X-M-172 


1954 Dowling m, U-s¢ 


Microscopic Wonders in Water 


10min color 


The Middle East X\-M-173 
l4min b&w 1954 EBI u-Soe t 


Vining Tron Ore 


18min color 1954 | 


X-M-179 


of Minn u-se, soc st 


Mississippi River Lower R : M-174 
14min b&w 1948 Academy 


Vississippi River 
l4min b&w 1948 


Upper R 


cademy 


Mohammedan W orld 
ynuning and Growth 
10min b&w 1953 Coronet 


ar 


The Mon 
Crinder 
10min b&w 


Vor 


Bailey 


Vonroe D 


l6min color 1939 Warn 


Vother Tlen / 
10min b&w 19 


Vount R 
10min 


Vecison 





(/ peration 


Del 


( 


j 


Iperation 


and Care 
rylyte Project 
lkmin b&w 19 


ation and Ct 
1 ound Pre } 
IXtmin b&w 19 


and Care of the 
tor 16 mm Sound Pr 


lilmin b&w 1954 IFB 


jury Town is the World 


limin b&w 1950 Sterl 


of the ar} 
min b&w 1954 


lhe Pilgrim 


/ 


22min b&w 
ter Makin 


i echniqua 


Ymin color 19 


lhe President 


b&w 19 


17min 


The Raeccoor / 


/ 


school H 
27min b&w \ PTA 


6min color 1954 


Crawley-EBI 


eptil 


10min ce 


pirat 


u-health 
uth in n X-S-161 
(Orlear 


X-S-164 


u-music 


A Strand of 


The sfory of 
I2min b&w 
Viking-EBF 


Sugar 
1952 m, 


home 


X-S-160 
u-soc st, 


mech 


Story of Weights and Measures X 
b&w 1954 Coronet 


S.183 


10min u-arith 


valk 


1953 


X-S-173 


12min color M¢ u-soc st 


ytudent Government at Work 
10min b&w 1953 


X-S-174 
u-soc st: 
Student 


( oronet 
council 
X-S-179 


mech 


yugar { — 
2 min color 1952 


Western Beet 


} 
c, home 


The Supreme Court 
b&w 1954 
Peek 
1954 


EBE 


17min 


lake a 


12min 


Little 


b&w Ind | u-phys ed 


Texture 


1954 EBI 


7min color 


Torn Paper 
min color 
Bailey 


1954 


nderstanding a Map 
10min b&w 1952 YAF 


Understanding the Law 
b&w 1952 ELBE 


12min 


Water Safety 
10min b&w 1953 \l 


X-W 


health 


IWater, Water Everyu 
limin b&w 


here X-W-80 
1954 Coronet in-s 


IVestern German 


limin b&w 1954 Coronet 


What is Art? 
Smin color 1954 EBI 


hilectricity 
b& W 1954 


What is 


14min EBI 


Iheels of Proagres 


24min color Me Alpin Pit 


lesale Produ 
wt I 


19min color 


Varket 


1953 Academy 


IVonders of Plant G1 th 
10min color 1953 


Churchill-Wexler 


scmile 


1952 EBI 


18min color 


mur Iriend the Forest 
1954 EB 


7min color 
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Important New Books 


@ Edited by Louise M. Jacobs 
Chicago Teachers College 


For Teachers and Supervisors 


ation By 
Dryden Press, 


York 19, N y 


mundation of Educ 
William O. Stanley et al. The 
Inc., 31 W. 54th St., New 


1956 Pp. 638. $5.90 


Social | 


This scholarly volume offers a thorough 
exploration of trequently neglected sociolog 
ical factors essential to the 


the educative process 


understanding ot 
More than one hundred 
from the best literature of related 
included. The of the volume 
room text is particularly enhanced 
contextual 
introductions 
achneved in the 
treatment of controversial issues by 


readings 
fields are value 
a5 a clas 
hundred 


by ome two page ot 


material consisting of chapter 


and summaries. Balance ts 
present 
ing readings repre 
Although the te 


for introductory 


enting opposing 


xthook can be 
course 


views 
recommended 
in education, it will 
valuable to mature 


prove 


probably more 


students in advanced course 


John M. Beck 


in troduction to the Study of I:ducation 
Revised. By George Willard Frasier 
and Brothers, 49 E. 33rd St., New 
N. ¥ 1956 Pp 476. $ {) 
Student i mtroductory 
cation will find thi 


superior to the 


Harper 
Y ork 16 


course in edu 
thoroughly revised edition 
author's original text The 
lourteen chap , lour more 
up-to-date 


upplemet 


new edition ha 
than the earlher one; an 
bibliography and uggestion lor 


tary activities at the conclusion of eacl 


chapter and 


an annotated list of some 
film related to a 
top The bool present a 
felds and 


for the understanding of 


sixty 
variety of educational 
general treat 
sential 
\merican education 


ment of many subjects « 
subse 
educa 
companion volume of reading 
hould find wide 


foundation tor 
quent professional courses in 
tion. With it 
this bool 


establishing a broad 
teacher 


acceptance 


John M. Beck 
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Fundamentals of Educational Le 
By ( \ and Mary | Weber McGraw 
Hill Book Co., In 330 W. 42nd ot. Ne 
York 36, N. Y., 19 Pp. 279. $4.50 

This 
ciples ot leadership in the 
Replete 
digested, justified, of 


twdership 


book attempts to apply basic pru 
held 


tully 


educational 


with reference not always 


interpreted, the bool 
tentatively explores the areas of 


namics and the 


group dy 
qualities of leadership YOM 


j 1 


may argue vith certain phases of the ne 


interpretation particularly vith those cor 


leader, the 
of familiar and accepted te 


cerning the role of the depreciatio 


hniques, and the 
repudiation of authority. Good tor many a 


pirited discussion Benedict Amar 


Educational ldmin 
Concepts. By C. G. Sargent and | 
Belisle. Houghton Mifflin Co., 2 Park 
Boston 7, Ma 19 Pp. 474. $5.50 


fration Case 


admuinistr 
is a skill, the autl feel that trainit 


Conceiving o ducational 


it must involve administrative 


he having 


merely learning about it 


need te i iy oft 


Ixmphasis 1 


on the organizing 
relating experience and knowledge oO 


it may become a resource to the tudent: t 


importance of the human tactor m problet 
of admin Phirty-five 


actual case 


tration i tre ed 


otter opportunity 


imaginative administrative behavior are 


1) 
ented; although selected primarily for 
by superintendents, they offer a challeng 
the conceptual resources of any administt 


ith some expertertice 


velyn | 


lhe Education of Free Men. By 
©. Melby. University of Pittsburgh 
Pittsburgh 13, Pa., 19 Pp. 75. $1.00 
This 1955 Horace Mann Lecture sets 


he educational task 


torth 
tor mankind in a thermo 
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nuclear age. In brief, proposed is a 
greater sensitivity of educational institutions 
to modern world 
society must stre 


what 15 
problems Contemporary 


Value rather than factual 


knowledge, place a greater emphasis on gen 


eral education, educate more people to higher 
levels, radically 
zations to utilize 


change educational organi 
technological advances, and 
develop new concepts of leadership and ad 
ministration to match the dynamism of a new 
age ot atomic fission 


long 


Chis hour 
thought-provoking 
and rewarding experience, 
reader 


and fusion 
reading provides a 
creasing the 
urgency ot 
problen of teacher 
and inadequacies of hool 


awareness of the 
the immediate 


solving 
shortages 
facilitice 
John 'M. Beck 

yecondary Sch 
Roland ¢ Faunce 
49 E. 33rd St., Ne 
Pp. 387. $4.50 


Ildministration. By 
Harper and Brother 
York 16, N. Y., 195 


Empha is 1 


a creative 


placed upon the principal as 


educator and his part in the why, 
the when, and the how of curriculum build 
ing rather than the usual stre on his role 
regulations and his 
reportorial dutic Brief ex 
into the historical background of 


education, the various 


as enforcer of board 
managerial of 
cursion 

econdary 
ot the 

guidance 
the emerging 


Tunctions 
tec hnique s ol pupil 
and reporting all to point up 
educational 
ving and based 
leadership. The 
appraisal of goals 
tudents with 
interest 


administrator, 
ervyve 
importance of an 
program geared to modern li 
upon principle 
author 


of democratic 
flavor a realistic 
hig! 
extended range ot 
abilitic Hi 


diploma a a measure ot 


for today’ their 
talents, and 
rejection of the 
cholarship and hi 
thereot preset an and 


light of current 


chool 
unabashed 


defense interesting 
challenging viewpoint in the 
controversy on this question 


Benedict Amar 

Psychology and Teaching. By 
Morse and G. Max Wingo. Illustrated by 
Hal Kearney et al cott, Foresman and 
Co., 433 E. Erie St., Chicago 11, IIL, 1955 
Pp. 506. $5.00 


William C 


Uniquely written to involve the 
this book lead 


and to refer to variou 


reader, 
experience 
the text 
, to relate principle with 
technique, and to find to problem 
situations. Addressed to prospective teachers 
the principles and theories of educational 
and general psychology are concisely stated ; 
adequate provided 
meaningful the statements 
Distinctive line and halt illustrations 
and a concise general psychology 


him to analyze his 
ection ot 
to make comparison 


answers 


specific illustrations are 


to make general 

tone 
reterence 
manual facilitate the use of the book 
is the 


rhis 
first in a series of texts in education 
will include the 
tec hnique 


which manual 


Cunnea 


reterence 


John k 
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Teaching 
dreth 


Spelling. By Gertrude H. Hil 
Henry Holt and Co., Inc., 383 Madison 
New York 17, N. Y., 1955. Pp. 346 
$3.50 


A commendable work, this book presents 
spelling as an integral phase of language 
arts. The text is intended to give teachers 
and prospective teachers a guide to the basi 
principles and practices of the teaching of 
this subject. Changing trends in instruction 
are summarized and a survey of the learning 
process in its relationship to spelling and 
word usage is given. The major portion of 
the book is concerned with the instructional 
techniques of spelling from primary grades 
through college. Provision is made also for 
evaluation of instruction, individualized in 
struction, and adaption of the program io 
the educationally and mentally retarded 
Basic vocabulary studies as well as recent 
research are summarized. This is handbook 
of spelling instruction which should be on 
every book shelf and on 
professional list Margaret L 


teacher's every 


Bauman 


Speech in the Elementary Classroom, By 
Charles Van Riper and Katherine B. Butler 
Harper and Brothers, 49 E. 33rd St., 
York 16, N. Y., 1955. Pp. 182. $2.50 

The authors maintain that the social and 
emotional implications of oral classroom 
activities specifically directed toward the im 
provement ot skills are 
neglec overlooked 


AY 
svew 


speech sometimes 
Here are provided 
insights and techniques which will direct the 
attention of the 
critical 


technique is 


ted or 
classroom teacher to this 
area; neither rationale nor 
slighted Ihe book provides 
through its fund of purposeful, well-planned 
material the kind of speech awareness which 
each teacher needs Thomas J 


most 


Creswell 


Teaching High School Social Studies. By 
Maurice P. Hunt and Lawrence E. Metcalf 
Harper and Brothers, 49 E. 33rd St., New 
York 16, N. Y., 1955. Pp. 471. $4.50 

Here is a stimulating presentation of the 
rationale and techniques for teaching social 
studies through the problem approach. The 
authors are disciples of 


John Dewey's phi 


losophy of learning: that we learn best when 


challenged by lively 


proble ms to be 


we are meaningful, 
solved 


sixteen discuss those areas 


Chapters nine to 
which many re 
gard as being too controversial for classroom 
study; they contain the important social and 
economic problems which should be studied 
plus a wealth of information on recent re 
\ splendid text 
for courses in teaching social studies, a guice 
for curriculum builders, and an effective 
answer to the “conservative” critics of mod 
ern trends in the social studies 


Charles R 


search in the social studies 


Monroe 
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{ foundati Art 
Manuel 
St., New 
$4.00 

Here is 


ng ist ol 


I duc 
Barkat Lon Press 


York 10, , 1955 


another 
books 


role ot creative ¢ 


grow 
arifying the 


contribution to the 
| 
| 


devoted to ¢ 
xperience im the classroom 
The author restates the human need for 
development, a view long held by 
From this sound basis 
develop for the 
nd guidance of classroom teachers 


John W 


creative 
leading art educator 
commendable conclusions 
training 
No illustratior Emerson 
What Is Creative Thinking? By Catharine 
Patrick Philosophical Library, 15 E. 40th 
St.. New York 16, N. Y., 1955. Pp. 203 
$3.00 
involved 


he distinctively human behavior 


in the production of works of art, inventions 


and discoveries is called creative thought 


Analysis of the process reveals four stages 


preparation, incubation, illumination and 


verification or analysi his description 1s 
documented witl 


material and 


carefully citations from 


biographical trom scientific, 


psychological studi The author then dis 


cuss¢ u related topics as the role of 


emotion, logic . and 


thinking, 


imagination in 
the most productive years, 


creative 
and the 


conditions of which 


living and education 


seem to toster creativity his 1s a concise, 
sound, and 


summary of what its 


readable, useful 
known about the nature 


and cultivation of creative 


therefore very 
thinking 
David Kopel 


Pictorial History of American Presidents 
By John and Alice Durant i = 
and Co., 232 Madison Ave., New 
N. Y., 1955. Pp. 320. $10.00 


The authors, 


Barnes 


York 16, 


experien ed editors of pr 
torial histories, have produced a fascinating 


presidents Wash 


two-thirds of the space 158 


\merican 
\ bout 
devoted to 


tory oft since 


ington 


reproductions of contemporary 


prints and pictures; the remainder 


contains 
a running commentary written im 


brief 


a simple 
style The 
ketches of the 


interesting biographical 
unusually inti 
Chis volume provide 
Amet 
students, the lay 
even the protes ional 


Charles R. Monroe 


presidents are 
mate and informative 
a most enjoyable capsule ized dose of 


ican history valuable to 


adult reader, and 


historian 


For Kindergarten and Primary Grades 


Here Come the Deer! and Here Come the 
Elephants! By Alice | Illustrated 
by (sarry Mackenzie Charles Scribner's 
Sons, 597 Fifth York 17, N. ¥ 
195 Pp. 94 eacl : ach 


book he lite and 


(,oudey 


A ve., W 


habits of 

aribou 
from fawn or calf to adulthood; 
occur m 
econd book 
about the 
author 


In the first 
the whitetail deer, the elk, and the 
are traced 
rea onably 


incident vhich might 


the herd are pointed out I he 


contains two interesting storie 
African and 
describe the 
herd a 


capture and 


Asian elephants rhe 
\frican elephant 
| lephant and the 
\sian 


Five- to eight-vyear-olds will enjoy these tac 


events im the 
Littl 


tramimg ot 


they affect 


elephants 


tual stories with their two-color illustrations 


Emilie U. Lepthien 


et Piace By 


lustrated by 


\dda Mai Sharp and 
Elizabeth 


%h and Lavaca St 


Rice 
\ustin 


Epsi Young. II 
The Steck oO 
1, Tex., 19 Pp. 48. $1.50 

This little book W onder 


addition to the first 


one of the Wonder 
seri will be a popular 


library tabl T he imple plot about 
that 
childhood 


vocabulary and 


grace 


animals aml children and the ecrets 


form h an important part of 


al asy with 


much repetition. Pictures in soft natural 


smaller children 


Ruth H 


colors carry the story tor 


Dennis 
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Clarence th It Dog By Patricia 
IIlustrated by Leonard Shortall 
Coward-MeCant Inve 210 Madison Ave 
New York 16, N \ 1955 Pp 128 $2.50 


Lauber 


The hilarious antics of a playful pup named 


Clarence, at once the delight and the despait 


of Sis and Brian, will give primary children 


many al 


laugh The pup casually 


traps a 
burglar, Vin a cod-liver oil conte t, and 
to the 
Amusing pictures add much 
good tun of the 


Mary | 


presents a strange Christmas surprise 


Logan family 


to the tory 


(ourtenay 


me Back, Paul 
by Muriel 


Written and illustrated 
Kukeyser. Harper and Brother 
New York 16, N. Y., 19 


need for security, constant in young 


children, is expressed in a casual, reassuring 


ay. The tour-, five-, and six-year-olds will 


enjoy hearing it read, as the 


subject matter 
crude and unilifelike il 


Ruth H 


lar surpasse the 


lustration Denni 


Here Comes the Trolley Car. Written and 
illustrated by Mary Chalmers. Harper and 
Brothers, 49 | ijrd St. New York 16, 
N. Y., 1955. Unp. $2.00 

Have you ever noticed the 


Those on Mr 


people on your 


trolley car Jones’ car aren't 
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too different is ce light-hearted 
happen 


sailors 


lightful, 


and 


breaks dow1 lwo 


story tells of the 


peopl what 


when the trolley 


decide to organize a picni mece there is to 


be a delay, and 


\ happy teeling i 


everyone joms im the tut 
maintained through 

perhaps a 
' 


little too small when reading to a class but 


charming lelicate illustration 


too valuable to mi Recommended for 


primary grade childret 


Barbara Muelle 


lhe Button } / 
McCall ilu ! y Jack Faulkner 
Beckley-Cardy 1900 Narragansett, 
( hicago i, I] Pp 64. $1.32 
his time 
that he 
gathering eggs, 
feeding the " ‘ doing all the thing 
children like 1 the farm, they learn 
that work cal ieasant too Action-filled 
three supplement 
the limited Recommended fort 
first grace Barbara Mueller 


Edith S 


irm By 


The Buttons ;¢ at it again! 


the family run farm 80 


' art 
may take a vacati rile 


color illustrations help to 
vocabulary 


reader 


Zimmerman 
and author 


Throop en 
$2 RO 


yleep) Forest y Naoma 
Illustrated by Joe 
Children Pre 
Chicago 7, Ill 19 { 


This cl 


Pillotson 


6 5S 


book of 
library table 
grade The story 
erves to unify the pictures 
Louise M Jacobs 


arming, colored picture 
uitable for the 


in kindergarten and first 


wild animals 1 


i ight, but it 


The House Beyon Meadow 
and illustrated by Harry Behn 
Books, In 433 Sixt \ve., New 


N. ¥ 19 | 2.50 


Tha worl 


i the 


Written 
Pantheon 


York 14, 


child's 
d. Extremely pro 
mall illustra 
uninteresting 
vill not be sus 
1 first few pages 


relates a 
excursion through tairyla 


longed, it suffers from very 
tion prosal passage and 
format ( 


tained bevore 


hildres attention 


Barbara Mueller 


Beasts froma Bru 
trated by Juliet Kep 
Irv 13.5 Sixth \ve New 
19 Unp. $3.50 


Written and illus 
Pantheon Books, 


York 14, N. Y,, 


illustra 
which would 

Printed descrip 
through the brush 
mmended for the primary 


\ rambling eri of 
tions, thi lack 


grotesque 
work lacks a tormat 
children's interest 
tio of the beast vind 


drawing ot rece 


ustam 


audience at whi it 1s aimed 


Mueller 


Barbara 


ttle Rear By 
Dick Mackay 


New 


Emily Broun 
\laddin Books, 
York 3, N. Y., 1955 


Illustrated by 
Fifth Ave 
Unp. $2.25 
told in 
legend 


and 
he Ww 


words 
tells 


Charmingly 
this 


pictures, 


Ojibway Beat 


Big 
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plucked the sun out of the sky and took it 
home for Little Bear to play with. Astonish 
ing events followed. For grades one to three 
Louise M Jacobs 
I Like Red. Written and 
Robert Bright. Doubleday and Co., Inc., ! 
Madison Ave., New Y ork 22, N . 195 
{ np $1 50 


illustrated by 


/ 


Janey, a little girl with fiery red hair, takes 
a trip to Uncle farm There she see 
things of interest that are the same 
color as her red, red hair. The illustration 
that this picture book are a bit 
too sophisticated for the kindergarten child 
and are primarily in black and white 
vith the exception of those objects which th 
text deems red. In instances the tex 
and illustrations false 
which confuse the young child, as 
of “red pumpkins,” and 


Joe's 


many 
accompany 
done 


many 
toster color concept 
in the case 
“red ladybugs 

Janice Michael 
What's Your Name Written and illu 
trated by Zhenya Gay The Viking Pres 
18 EF. 48th St., New York 17, N. Y., 19 
Pp 47. $2.00 

Chis delightful guessing game picture bool 
should hold great appeal for nursery 
and kindergarten children he 
dles accompanied by beautiful double pag 
animal pictures will encourage the listener 
participation im answering the questior 
“What's your name?” 


school 


simple r 


Michael 


Jani 2 


Little Red Schletn 


Illustrated by Roger Duvoisin. Abelard 
Inc., 404 Fourth Ave., New Yor} 


1955. Unp. $2.50 


Nose By Miriam 
Schuman, 
16, N. ¥ 

A little boy is unhappy because Spring ha 


seemingly changed everything 


How 


the surprise 


except hin 


he has really been a part of 


I his book 


many aspects of Spring, treating them, how 


pring 


element describe 


ever, as overnight occurrences The text i 


rather stilted and unnatural but the illustra 


tions are kindergarten ar 


Barbara Mueller 


charming. For 
first grade 


Jean's Whak 
Nils Hogner 
Fourth Ave 
Unp. $2.50 


Written and illustrated b 
Abelard-Schuman, Inc., 404 
New York 16, N \ . 19 


Second third graders will 
thrilling account of one day's adventure wit 
Jean, the fisherman; his boat, the Moll 
Marie; and the chase of the Blue Whale 
They will be just as amazed as the village 

were they learn Jean conquer 
largest of all animals. Both pi 

tures and words help describe for young city 
and farm children the sea and the 
who depend on it for a living 


and enjoy t 


when how 


one of the 
pe ople 


Jac queline Me yer 
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For the Middle Grades 


pence. By Josephine Black War era and help him understand the chat 

trated by Maurice Bower. Follet acter of President Lincoln and the teeling of 

1000 \W Washington Blvd., the people toward him The significance ot 

19 Pp 158. $29 groups ot people uch a the (serman i 

and pleasantly illustrated ac Pennsylvania, the politicians, the newspaper 
‘ 


- ' 
life and purposes of that patriarch eporters, and the railroad men, enliven th 


picture-book publishers lohn Newbery story Detailed illustrations depict historical 
} 


Wok ill undoubtedly delight librarians incidents Suitable for ages ten through 
teachers of small children. Whether it twelve Laura M. Light 
appeal strongly to the children is less ; ‘ 
ates Attention focuses more upon the The Shining Bird. By Wanda Neill Tol 
cupations of Newbery and his boom. Illustrated by Robert Bruce. Aladdir 
Goldsmith than upon those of Books, 55 Fifth Ave., New York 3, N. 
iracters introduced. Nine- to 19 44. $2.2 
| reader vill find ail his 1s story of a little Eskimo girl 
ighteenth-century Lond ly vho toregoes her own desire in order to care 
tor her grandmother acrifice 1s get 
erously rewarded he description ot a 
arcti ummer 1 ikingly beautiful 


{rthur By Eugenia Florence P. Mintor 
| 


rated by Rafaello Busoni. Follett 


1000 W. Washington Blvd., Red Mule. By J Stuart. Illustrated b 
1955. Pp. 158. $2.9 


Robert G. Henneberger, Whittlesey House 
lor hold ‘ ong ippe il 0 W. 42nd $ t., New York 36, N. ¥ . 19 
for vill brin Pp. 123 


in the Change in rural Kentucky is clearly 


exciting in this story. Red Mule, an old mat 


and danger, but above tarve vhile iving mules from the « 
j 


a young lad whose quick His young idolizer, Scrappy, helps solve 


and whose courage problem by finding a need " 


anical world ex | t characteriza 


' 
muicpower 
yon for him the erat a mecl 

and the honor of the whol tion, good Engli rather than colloquiali n 

urt | imagination and feelu { and vocabulary are uitable for age cig! 


wutiful ill ations of Busoni me lik through twelve | 


tration point uy 


rough the bool tl | 


e local ir ‘ reading, though 
‘ ' 
Mary | y it dramatic that 


Of Courad ! , By Jay 
Illustrated by I Hart Bool 
fth A ork 19, N. Y., 19 
31 — 
Mankind ntribution to the culture 


the world is rightfu recognized i 
vorthy collection of biographical 

ot hity-five 

Damon 


tact 


hy te 
210 Madisor 
195 Pp. 120 
Phrough 
author-artist 
upon the hist 
whaling fleet ore ity year ago 
readers will experience gripping momet 
daring, danger, and narrow escape a 


follow Ahtok, ; oung Eskimo boy 
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mission of mercy blizzard 


Here is 


through blinding 
over 800 miles of arctic wilderness 
a story of amazing courage and devotion to 
delight and inspire third and fourth grade 
children Mary |} Courtenay 
The House at the City Wall. By Soft 
schieker Illustrated by Howard Simon 
Follett Publishing Co., 1000 W. Washington 
Blvd., Chicago 7, Ill, 195 Pp. 93. $2.50 
A homeles wall, a victim ol 
adopted by a German family who give het 
the love and warmth of family life. The 
locale is an old German town of the present 
day where the spirit of charity is still alive 
Intermediate grade girls will enjoy the 
numerous tender and appealing episodes 


A. Welsch 


War, 15 


Rosemary 


The 


velsam 


Plants We Eat. By Millicent E 
Illustrated by Helen Ludwig. Wil 
liam Morrow and Co., Inc., 425 Fourth Ave 
New York 16, N. Y., 1955. Pp. 123. $2.50 


’ $2 
An interesting story of the 
of our common plant 
their changing uses 


stems, 


development 
, their history, 
In discussing the 
flowers, and fruits we 
brings out entertaining and 
little known facts. Many experiments simple 
enough for a fifth grade child 
out-of-doors are included Black and 
white drawings illustrate the text 
John F. Etten 
Animal Masquerade. By \Ivah Green. II 
lustrated with photographs. Coward-McCann, 
Inc., 210 Madison Ave New York 16, N. ¥ 
1955 Pp 64, $2.50 
lwenty-eight member 
dom, wearing disguises 


food 
and 
root leaves, 
eat, the author 


to do in- ofr 
also 


of the animal king 
in color, shape, and 
form to protect them from their enemies, are 
presented in this mtere Although 
less than half of the native to 
the Chicago area, many of the other examples 
may be seen at the zoo, museum, or aquarium 
Excellent photography and clear, 
description Emilie U. Lepthien 


ting hook 
animals are 


concise 


First Bow and Arr 
trated by ¢ B Colby 
Inc., 210 Madison Ave 
1955. Pp. 48. $2.00 

Written in a manner easily 


Written and illus 
Coward-McCann, 


Ne \A York 16, N . 


understood by 
children in the middle and upper grades, this 
book contains the usual instructions on how 
to shoot and how to care for the equipment 
illustrations are interesting 


Louise 


The many 


helpful 


and 
Robinson 


To London, 7 London. By 
Bailey Illustrated by Deborah 
Beckley-Cardy Co., 1900 N 
Ave., Chicago 39, IIL, 

With its attractive 
delightful end paper 
develop wanderlust 
youngster \ 


Bernadine 
Sussman 
Narragansett 
1954. Pp. 144. $1.68 
cover and particularly 
this book is sure to 
fifth and sixth grade 


young American visits the 
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British Isles at the 
nation. 
accent 15 


time of Elizabeth coro 
Although differences are noted, the 
on similarities between the countries 
rhe coronation serves as a theme but it does 
not overly date the book. It is still a wel 
come addition to a library 


Robert Levin 


Sing a 


Holidays, 


Song of Seasons: Poems About 
Vacation Days, and Days to Ge 
to School. Selected by Sara and John E 
Brewton Illustrated by Vera Bock The 
Macmillan Co., 60 Fifth Ave., New York 11 
N. Y., 1955. Pp. 200. $3.50 

Chis anthology is built around the 
and special days of the year; while some of 
the poems are old standbys, others are newer 
ones not frequently found in collections 
Poems about summer have been included in 
abundance than in books of 
Very useful for and upper 
Jacobs 


seasons 


greater most 
middle 


Louise M 


poetry 
grades 


The Pond Book. By Albro Gaul. Coward 
McCann, Inc., 210 Madison Ave., New York 
16, N. Y., 1955. Pp. 136. $2.75 

The changes that take place during a one 
year cycle in the history of any pond are 
skilfully described in simple language. The 
dependency of various forms of life upon 
each well handled so that a child 
can understand the essential balance of na 
ture. The book is generously illustrated with 
full-page photographs by the author 

Robert C 


other is 


Konen 


The Beech Tree. By Pearl S 
trated by Kurt Werth The 
210 Madison Ave., New 
1955. Pp. 62. $2.50 

Pearl tells a 
companionship between eight-year-old 
Lou and the dear old grandfather 
to spend the last 
home 


Buck. Illus 
John Day Ce 
York 16, N Y 


, 


’ 


Buck story of the 


Mary 


who came 


moving 


years of his life in het 
Here is a need for adjustment which 
calls for wisdom in adults and real growth 
child. The understanding 
little girl relieves tense 
living and points the 
for all The fine 
beauty to the text 
four 


ima love of the 


moments in family 
Way 


pictures 


days 
idd strength and 
For grades two through 


Mary | 


to happier 


Courtenay 


Wings Against the Wind. By Natalie 
Illustrated by Mircea Vasiliu 
Harper and Brothers, 49 | 
York 16, N. ¥ 1955 Pp. 54 
Set in Brittany, this is a brief and charm 
ing tale of 
thieving cat 


Savage Carlson 
33rd St., New 


$2.50 


a pet seagull in its feud with a 
Warmth without sentimentality, 
wit, a nice handling of suspense and excite 
ment, and a fresh, strong style make this a 
superior book for young readers. Excellent 


drawings contribute to the French spirit 


Jacqueline Krump 
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Pilgrim Thanksgiving. By Wilma Pitch 

ford Hays. Illustrated by Leonard Weisgard 

Coward-McCann, Inc., 210 Madison Ave., 
$2.50 


Yor! 1955. Unp 
Brad 


ny 
rOVCTNOT 
tory ot the 


first Thanksgiving is interestingly and real 
istically portrayed as it was experienced by 
two real Pilgrim children. The somber but 
charming illustrations are in keeping with 
t narrative Kecom 


the well-written, vivid 


mended for the third and fourth grades 


Loui ( M lacobs 


For the Upper Grades 


Vountain. By 


Peter Burchard 


New 


ervation of natural re 


hi tory otf a moun 


t 


tain plundered animal, hardwood, and 


tore { ‘ 5 by ce ve 


generations ol 


tanding the 


mally, under 


prof 
balan t living and non-living giits of the 
human 
control 


ource 


mountain and their relation to the 
communit n begin to exercise 
over the the mountan 
Useful for correl: vith geography lor 
Krump 


cqueline 
ucqu 


Katherine B 


an industry trom 
through the 


embly line 


ul agriculture 
imtroduction ot machinery: the a 
techmique, the buy now pay later plan 
McCormick, the growth of Big 
Bu ine the labor 


automation 


ot Cyru 
development ot unions, 
Well 


excellent 
introduction abot ocjal justice and 


and the appei i ol 


itten and rovocative, it 1 an 


economic prol ol eventh grade and 


up Elinor Bisbee 


ed?’ Written and illustrated 

David McKay Co., In 
Pa ‘ N York 17, N. ‘ 19 
11% 
Here I nm 1 al I I ore 
new tori | <planations 
underlying them h items a 
making ad ‘ ver 


rain failure, 


and solar « ciagran 


are used mi Lepthien 


presenting mitormats about physi chem 
istry 
civil 


meta s Tue th advance ot 


ation ervation of natural 


resource | ustratior Recom 


fifth 
Etten 


mended t beyond the 


grace john I 


March-April, 1956 


Veat from Ranch t lable 
illustrated by Walter Buelhr 
row and Co., Ine., 425 


York 16, N y 19 6 


This brief history of the 
the aniunal 
also includes a 
ities of the 
particular 
illustrations of breeds of 
animals, the cuts of meat, and the 
by-products obtained in the 
neat 


Written and 
William Mor 
Fourth Ave. New 
Pp QS £7 St) 


| é 
cle velopment ot 
imdustries of the United 

hort 
modern 


tate 
summary of the activ 
packing house Qt 
white 


witerest are the black and 


major iughtet 
numerou 
proce ing oft 
Recommended for middle and 
tuchies 


Vernon W 


Wall Street The 
lexchanae By 


upper 
grade social 


Brockmann 


the Stock 
Vhoto 
Doubleday 


York 22 


story of 
Dorothy Sterling 
Myron ] hrenberg 
and Co., 75 Madison Ave , New 
N. Y., 1955. Pp. 128. $27 
“Amalgamated 
appear as a stock listing on the New 
exchange Yet thi 
ot the effective 
explain his topic 


graphs by 


Baseball Bat” doc not 
York 
inaginery 1 uc 1 one 
device the author uses to 
understandable Oo 
With its excellent 
written text 
youth will find = the 
Robert 


term 
the young adolescent 
photographs and well 


school 


absorbing 


juniot 
high 


book 


Levin 


Explorers. and Their Di eries By 
Arthur L. Hayward. Abelard-Schuman, In 
404 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y., 19 
Pp. 240. $3.00 

Both the 


explorers, trom 


and the little-known 


Columbu 


we ll kno Vn 


scott 


to Captain 
are represented in this fascinating series of 
tori The descriptions of personal detail 
are not 
usually a yclopedias 
and reproductions of 
the unde 


ages twelve 


reality to men 
Route 
add to 
explored bor 
Bisbee 


overdone and give 

ociated with en 
maps pictures 
tanding of the area 


and up Elinor 


The Indian's Secret World. Written and 
illustrated by Robert Hofsincde William 
Morrow and Co., Ine., 425 Fourth Ave., New 
16, N. Y., 1955. Pp. 96. $3.9 

This book deal 
of significant experiences in Indian life: the 
dreams of 


York 


with the hidden meaning 


Indians and how they effect tl 


making of beaded moccasins, medicine pipe 

Protusely illustrated 
black and white 
in grades six through eight 


John F. Etten 


tepees, and war bonnet 
in full color and 
mended for boys 


Recon 
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Pirate Island. By Fran Martin. Illustrated 
by Dorothy McEntee Harper and Brothers, 
49 EE. 33rd St., New York 16, N. ¥ 1955 
Pp 215 


\ sparkling adventure 


ot the 


$2.7 
with much 
lreasure Island, this book 
reality The 
background 

problem of piracy in the pre 
Carolinas, are 
intere 


tory 
appeal of 
firm base in 
and cultural 


has a historical 
including the 
Revolutionary 
presented both accurately and 
Black-beard, Basilica Quick, 
pirates encountered are bold 
bul lic Boys and girls of junior 
haring the ad 
(sarrish 


tingly 
and the other 
men, but 
nigh 
venture ot 


and hi 


chool age will enjoy 
thirteen year old Tom 
fifteen-year-old brother Job 


[hor la J 
Fair Wind to Virginia 


Illustrated by John ( 
millan Co., 60 


Creswell 


By Cornelia Meigs 
W onsetler The Ma 
Fifth Ave., Ne York 11, 
th Pie Pp. 19% 2.7 

his historical adventure tale is a 
written Wiit-moving 


well 


tory with a plausible 


plot and good suspense; the characterizations 
xcellent. The author has captured the 
Williamsburg and the ap 
pealing personality of 


are t 
flavor of colonial 
Jefferson 
Bouldin 


Lom 


Mabel S 

The First Bo f Mythol Written 

and illustrated by Kathleen Elgin. Franklin 

Watt Inc., 699 Madison A , New York 
mm, we in Pp. 61. $1.9 

his first 

introduces the class« 


young 


hook of a three-volume 


series 
stories ot (Craeco 


Roman gods and hero 
plicity of 

illustrations 
grace rhe scope of 
acceptability in the 

»pecial features genelogical chart 
ot the picture map of theu 
world, a representation of the constellations 


pronunciation 


Large type, sim 
three 


usetulne in the 


style, and colot 
middle 


indicates 


dramatu 
suggest 

elections 
junior 
include a 


high school 
Major gods, a 


their 
tho ( 


hearing nan and a 


index of narne | 


abel Kincheloe 


First Men: The St 


nindgs By 


ry of Human Begin 
Irving and Hannah Goldman 
\belard-Schuman, Inc., 404 Fourth Ave., 
New York 16, N. Y., 19 Pp. 173. $3.00 

This story of primitive 


i style fascinating to 


men 18 written in 
young people 
imply presented, 1s 
complete, 
our knowledge of early man 
usual 
from the eolithic 
age fully a third of the 
the past and present of 
Africa, Australia, the Pacific Islands, and 
the Americas. The suitably illustrated 
by drawings and sketche and 
| ighth and 


book indi 


earnest 
The information, though 


accurate and fairly 


according to 
Besides present 
tory of man's cultural be 
period to the metal 
book is devoted to 


inige the 
ginning 


primitive men im 


text 1 


contain aa 
ninth grade pupils 
ited their approval 
joseph C. Chada 


bibliography 
vho read the 
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Isaac Newton. By Harry Sootin 
Messner, Inc., 8 W. 40th St., New 
N. Y., 1955. Pp. 191. $2.95 

The genius of Newton cannot b 
wholly described in less than 200 pages, but 
this author 


Julia 


York 1e 


Isaac 


has probably come as close to 


doing it as is possible. Using an easy nar 
rative style, he succeeds not only in picturing 
the life of the great English scientist but 
also in describing very simply some of the 
scientific problems with which Newton strug 
gled \ book for the upper 
elementary Robert C. Konen 


fascinating 
grades. 


Diving for Science 
trated by 
Book Co., 


By Lynn Poole. Illu 
Jeanne Bendick. McGraw-Hill 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 36 
N. Y., 1955. Pp. 160. $2.75 

This authoritative, detailed, and fascinat 
ing account of the deep-sea world, its occu 
pants, beauty, and hazards is most enlighten 
ing. It tells of the various motives for diving 
and describes the men and equipment engaged 
in this work. The sketches add much to the 
text in information and interest. The bool 
will appeal to the adventure spirit of upper 
grade and high school pupils and, quite po 
sibly, adults 


OTIC 
Emilie FF. Polerecky 

Animal Clothing 
by George F. Mason 
Co., Ine., 425 Fourth 
N. Y., 1955. Pp. 94 


his is a 


Written and illustrated 
William Morrow and 
Ave., New York 16 
$2.00 
fascinating book about an un 
usual aspect of natural history, the different 
protective coverings given by nature to all 
living creatures except human beings. Here 
is valuable and unusual information about 
well known creatures John F. Etten 


The Young 
by Gerald M. Straight 
670 Fifth Ave., New 
Pp. 127. $2.00 

In a series of unrelated and somewhat dis 
organized stories, 


Scientist's Reader. Compiled 
Hart Book ( o.. inc 
York 19, N. Y., 19 


the author discusses a wick 
range of topics from prehistoric 
rockets Several home experiments art 
outlined but the unscientific arrangement ot 
the material would tend to discourage rather 
than encourage scientific thinking and ex 
perimentation Emilie U. Lepthiet 


animals to 


My Hobby is Collecting Rocks and Min 
erals. By David FE. Jensen. Photographs by 
Ward's Natural Science Establishment, I 
Katherine H Jensen, and E. F. St. Mary, Ir 
Hart Book Co., Inc r 670 Fiith Ave., Ne 
York 19, N. Y., 1955. Pp. 122. $2.9 

rhis easy-to-read manual for upper grace 
pupils is comprehensive in its coverage and 
profusely illustrated. Also included are a 
extensive appendix and a list of 
which exhibit rock and mineral collectiot 

John F. Etten 


museul 
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science for Your Needs By 


Maurice | 
Arthur O. Baker, and Joseph FF. Leahy 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth Ave., New York 
ll, N. Y., 1956. Pp. 364. $3.48 
his introductory book 
many facts, principles, and 


scrence 


Ames 


sCcrence expiains 
applications of 
that lead to an understanding of the 
vorld we live in. The book has nine cycles 
from different 
and twenty-three problems chosen from sub 
which eighth grade pupils should find 

real challenge The text features 
prem ral 


ot mtormation science areas 


jects 


i host ot 


hhotographs, but few diagrams are 


parts of 


I 
| 


presented which label basi 


crenti tic 


equipment, experiments, and processes. The 


illustrations are not “diagramatically 


Recommended for use a 


goood 
upplementary re 
ource material rather than as a basi 


readet John | 


science 
Etten 


By John Perry 
Bendick Whittlesey 
York 36, N. ¥ 


contains an 
ot the 


functio it y wh (omparison 


meaning 
vith 
uch as photography 
that material 
Challenging yet 


tamil operation 


ity the eeing proce 0 


} 1f 


econ almost ‘ evident 
children beyond the 


John F. Etten 


very simple reading for 


mxtn grace 


Colby Park 
and I:quipment 
Fish and 
The Story the Work of the U.S 

and Wil Service Tall Timber 

Work, Machines and Men of the | ) 

st Service and s:arthmovers 
chines that Are Changing the Face 
Coward-McCann, Ine., 210 
York 


each 


tite tonal Ranaers 


ildlife 


Criant 
of the 
Madison 
a ie oe Pp. 48 


rth 
Ave., New 
$1.25 


Through a 


each 


eries of pictures and ¢ xplana 


tion some ot the various «ce 


services of 
federal 
eful for upper 


Vernon W 


partments of the government are 
clarified [ 


tucdies classe 


grack social 


} ' 
Brockmann 


Prudence Crandall, UW 
By Elizabeth Yate 


onan f ( murage 
Illustrated by Nora S 
Books, 55 Fifth Ave., New 
Me 3a OP Pp. 246. $3.00 


Chis little 


Unwin. Aladdin 
Y ork 

\bolition 
onnecticut 


known heroine of the 
movement wa i school teacher im ¢ 


1833. Daring to open a 
j 


he faced persecution 


chool tor Negro 

imprisonment 

choo! 

after the Civil War, the ¢ 
Legislature honored her 

nash loarw ast 


public apology and pension 


forced abandonment of the 


necticut 
Although the 
are uninspiring, the 


for humar 


ourage 
dignity is good 
younger teet 


I ve K larke 


March-April, 1956 


Trails West and Men Ih Vade Then 
By Edith Dorian and W. N. Wilson. McGraw 
Hill Book Co. In 330 W. 42nd St New 
York 36, N. Y., 195 Pp. 89. $2.50 

The growth of country has 
attributed to the fearless, 
established trading 
posts, and towns throughout the wilderness 
The Story ol these 
the primitive conditions 
lived, and their contributions to our 
life has told 
authenticity \ 


this been 
ever-searching 
pioneers who routes, 

and 


which 


brave men 
under 


wortteti, 
they 
way ot 
been 


with under standing and 


lascinating book 


Ziago 
kdited by 


Monsarrat. Illustrated by Jame 
Whittlesey House 30 W. 42nd 
York 3%, N. Y., 19 Pp. 196 


(,us 


The Boys Book f the ca 
Nicholas 
Holland 
St., New 
$2.95 


Phe author of The Cruel Sea has gathered 
here twenty well 


of the better 


elected excerpts trom some 
books depicti g actual sea ad 
ventures from Hakluyt to 
times In addition 
“mudlarking” 

harbor 


with 


contemporatr 
there is a chapter on 
hort cruises in local canal 

Headnote that 
needed back ground 
election Chi 
today fact-minded adolescent 
tori It i 


veriture units 


and small provide 


precece 


the reader 
each anthology 
uitable, too, for 


grace even 
Mort 


Ranch of a Thousand Ilor y t 
Bothwell and Phyllis Sowet Illustrated b 
Margaret Ayer \belard-Schuman, Inc., 404 
Fourth Ave, Ne York 16, N. Y., 19 Pp 


152. $2.50 


California in the mid-nineteenth century i 
a perfect setting for thi 
ot the del Mar large 
Alta Li appearance ot the family 
royal land grant alarming 
adventures on the 
( hapte rs ot 


varm-hearted story 
owners ot a ranch 
neat 
combined with 
road to Monterey provide 
reading for 


readet 


exciting twentieth 


century teen-age 


Welsch 


Rosemary 


Rooker T. Washington. By Shirley Graham 
Julian Messner, Inc., 8 W. 40th St., New 
York 18, N. Y., 19 Pp. 192. $2.9 

Based on Booker T. Washington’ 
biography, Up From Slaver the 
tresses his early life than his 
work and activitic Phi 
portrayal of th ife of the 


auto 
book 
later 
vivid 


rather 
political 
lamous Negro 
lead i! al 
and le; Vill alert 
and adults to 


educator young people 


education 


Importance ol 


"! 
‘ j 


oday ( harlemae Rollin 
Varvels of Industrial Scienc By Captain 

Burr W. Lewson. EF. P. Dutton and Co., In 

300 Fourth Ave., > York 10 19 


Pp. 187. $3.50 


' — ' ' 
This engrossing book explains in simple 


hnical language a number of the most 


important and fascinating modern industrial 


nornte 
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developments ihe 
thetic fabrics 
revolutionary building 
found in this book 
industrial chemist 
should 


origin ot luxurious syn 
articles, and 
materials are to be 
The problems of the 
and the resultant dis 
intrigue with such 
Anderson 


beautiful plastic 


coveries persons 


interests Fred O 


Reading Roundup 
by Paul Witty et al. D. C. Heath and Co 
285 Columbus Ave., Boston 16, Mass., 
and 1955. Pp. 502 each. $3.00 each 
books lor grades 
are intended to serve 


Books land II. Edited 


1954 
These seven and eight 
both as reading and 
literature texts although they lack the syste 
matic program of skill-building 
with the 


included, 
d’ Arthur 
teacher, but 


associated 

basal reader 

such as 
will 


will 


Some of the selections 
“Snowbound” and “Morte 
please the literary-minded 
crve 
that 
appealing 


well 


only to make pupils 
dull stuff. 
and the study guides 
thought-out 


Irwin J 


than 
Format ji 


urer ever poetry 18 


are generally 


Suloway 


Bar Pilot. By Zachary Ball. Illustrated 
by Arthur Shilstone. Holiday House, 8 W 
13th St., New York 11, N. Y., 1955. Pp. 
218. $2.50 

A good story about a boy who became a 
“bar pilot’ on the Mississippi River at New 
Orleans. His boat piloted others through the 
tricky waters at the mouth of the River just 
before the Civil War. Well written, the 
book contains adventure for boys and a touch 
of romance for girls at the junior high school 
level. Ruth Dawson 


The Race Between the Flags 
D Willis Illustrated by 
Longmans, Green 
New York 3, 

Alfred 


horse he 


By Priscilla 
Carl Kidwell 
Fifth Ave., 
Pp. 177. $2.50 
aged fifteen, and the 
venture into steeplechasing 
Together they survive many adventures and 
win the United States Steeplechase Handi 
cap and a twenty-five thousand dollar prize 
Joys and girls in grades seven through ten 
will admire the kindness, determination, and 
courage of Alfred and his horse 

Thomas J 


and Co.,, 55 
N. Y., 1955. 
limmons, 
loves 


Creswell 


For the High School 


The Constitution of 
Bennett Posey 
Ridge Ave 


92 cent 


Illinois. By Rollin 
kow, Peterson and ( o., 1911 
Evanston, Ill, 1955 Pp. 96 


This book, an aid to Illinois students and 
teachers in understanding state 
accurate and has an « 


constitutional 
xcellent arrange 
ment consisting of three columns to a page 
The exact wording ot the 
featured in the 
implified form is given in the 
a brief, cleat explanation of 
the third Map 


law, i 


constitution by 
first 


ections i column; a 


and 
legal terms in 
showmg the districts of 
state senators and representatives sample 
tests, interestrig illustrations, and an explan 
ation of the ‘proper use and display of the 
flag are additional aid For grades eight 
O'Malley 


center ; 


to twelve Geraldine 

Guaranteed for Life By Bruce Allyn 
Findlay. Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth Ave., 
New York 11, N. Y., 1955. Pp. 137. $2.00 

This book, designed to illustrate the rights 
of the under the Constitution of 
the United States, should be a useful adjunct 
in the teaching of secondary 
cour s¢ Phe 
out | 
hand 


antees 


individual 


school civics 
rights are dramatically brought 
xy depicting and explaining on the left 
pages what the Constitutional guar 
mean to the individual, and on the 
right what could happen were there no such 
guarantees. Highly recommended 
Frederic C. Berezin 
i hat Is 


mocracy? 


E. P 


C ommunism 
Edited by 
Dutton and Co., 


and What Is De 
Richard M. Ketchum 
300 Fourth Ave., New 
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York 10, N. ¥ 19 Pp. 191 


$2.95 
, SZ 
each, 


Cat h 
logether these books, which ought to ap 
pear on the market more frequently and find 
a place on the shelf of every school, public, 
and home library, present a lucid picture of 
the political and social ideologies now vying 
for global recognition Their text, which 
can be read understandingly even by junior 
high school students, is illustrated by a num- 
ber of descriptive photographs and sketches 
As books of contrasts, they are well suited 
to awaken the usually politically complacent 
American to a better and more active ap 
preciation of his precious birthright on the 
one hand, and to focus his attention on the 
impersonality and rigidity of communism or 
totalitarianism on the other. Neither book 
is too large Their format is definitely such 
as to invite rather than repel a prospective 
reader to peruse subject matter which the 
less intellectually-minded usually prefer to 
eschew Joseph C. Chada 


Living Democracy 
Liberty and the Law 
the Game. By 


Series Number 11 
Number 12: Get Jnto 
Olive and Wyman Holmes 
Civic Education Center, Tufts University, 
Medford 55, Mass., 1955. Pp. 56 each. 60 
cents each 

The eleventh of this series is the story of 
a juvenile court judge who tempers his 
judgement of delinquents brought before him 
because Of the vivid recollections of his own 
delinquenp’hehavior and of the judge who 
treated | in with sympathy and understand 
ing. The political fight for the office of 
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mayor in a small city is the subject of number 


illustrated, is in 
exchanged 


twelve The story, well 
letters 
brothers, one of 

irom a 
are approved b 
of the National 


for use in citizenship education im 
Frederic ( 


the form of between two 


released 
Both books 
y the Publications Committee 
Cour ial Studies 


secondary 


vynom was just 


prisoner of war camp 


il for the So« 


school Berezin 
Science for Progres 
Arthur ©. Bakes 
Illustrated by 
Hall, Inc., 70 
N. ¥ 


Chis gene ral 


By Maurice U 


and 


Ames, 
Joseph I Leahy 
Gustav Schrotter 
Fifth Ave., New 
$4.40 


text embodies the new 


i retitice 


Y ork ll, 


1956. Pp. 568 


scrence 

objectives ot 

and 

concepts and 
1 


materials, and it 


cience teaching, 
them with the basi 
idea The method, its 
implications not only 
tudents but 
creating an intellectual curiosity 
mm the enti 
Profusely 


full-color 


integrating 
interweaving older 
new 
will 


} will Boa 


appeal to high school 
long way 
vorld in which we now live 
illustrated with diagrams and many 
hhotograph 


Mongerson 


Hligh ldventure 
EK. P. Dutton and Co., 
New York ' 


Edmund Hillary 
, 300 Fourth Ave., 
10, N. Y.. Pp 256. $4.50 
An account ot the mountat 
Edmund Hillary 


eftort a a chool bo m hi 


Zealand to the succes 
While the 


his entire lite 


climbing expe 
first 


‘ 
native yew 


Mount 
relate 
tory, it does give an ¢ xcellent 
that portion of his younger life 
influenced his desire to 


riences Of Oil from hi 


sful conquest ot 
-verest volume does not 
account of 
which become a 
mountaineet 
ot the 


mace 


made 
cription of the preparations 
prior to the major assault on Mt 
unusual modesty of the 
Recommended for high 


tudent and enjoy ad 
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vivid de 


Everest and of the 
author himselt 
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adult 
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chool 


venture storie Brockmann 


Pepys’ B By Rachel M 
trated b urt Werth 


IK 
75 Madison 
) 


$2.7 


Toby 
of the famou 
depict the 
the life of the 


Varble. Illu 
Doubleday and Co., 
Ave Ne \ Y ork 22 N y 


Wayneman, house-boy 
autobiographer 
ocial customs of 
workers in the 
and 


eventeenth 


along the watertront, 


conditior during the 


prisot 


century The tale how a 


easily he 


indicate wail, es 


sentially 


could misled by 
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good, 


well as vagrants and con 


sequently misjudged by the 


contrasting picture of success in the colonic 


brings about a conclusion. Recom 


happy 
mended extra 


dents of 


reading for high school stu 
literature 


Amy I 


| I glish 


Mackie 


March-April, 1956 


courts rhe 


Vanagement for Better 1 ng. By 
Catherine Starr. Illustrated by Alice Free 
man. D. C. Heath and Co., 285 Columbus 
\ve., Boston 16, Mas 1956. Pp. 451 

This well-written book ot management of 
time, and 
stimulating for tee 
pictures 


Mar y 


$5.80 


energy, and 


money 1 intere 


Many 


sketches the processes 


ting 
age! excellent 
and 
described ; the 
dividual 

ell-planned 


ior many of these 


suggestions for class and im 
projects ire 


specifi 


thought-provoking, 
listed 
projects An excellent 
hlet and 


Madelyn Gs. Gorman 


relerence are 


bibliography ot 


luded 


films 


book pamp 
1 in 


Where the Condor Nest Written 
illustrated by Charl Michael Daugherty 
The Viking Pre 18 FE. 48th St., New York 
17, N. Y., 1955. Pp. 190. $2.50 

A boy 


adventures 


and 


photographer has ome exciting 


archaeological 
that the 


Ine al 


when he 
expedition in Peru 

unscrupulous leader is really 
gold Ihe boy has 


po «all 


and discover 


seek ig 
everal 


narrow escape 


from death and succeeds in photographing a 


condor nest. Daugherty, who himself served 


as cameraman on an expedition in Peru, ha 
pre ented the | 
vhich 


photographer bor 


country well in a plausible story 


hould have special interest for amateur 


grack even through 


riitie 


Jacqueline Krump 


Th (ihe zu di ty Philip 
Brow! . 34 Beacon 


St., Boston 6, Ma p. 220. $2.7 


Ketchum 


loyalty to 


courage Iti Wal 


Anglo-Saxon love country 


king, skill on the and 
are vell 
ot the 


time ot 


portrayed gripping story 


Danish in of England at the 
\lired the Wilton, the 
band of patri gain 
the mystic axe 
from | 


ense ot tat 


leadet 


ot a trength trom 


Bretwalda, much as Arthur 
and 


throughout 


does <calibur Alfred modesty 


play are tressed 


this powerful story that develops the theme 


that we must guard our hard-won freedom 


if we are to keep it hone 


} 


from high 
hould enjo 


Mackie 


throug! 


j 
ool age 


this bool 


The Flame of Her 
ellyn Doubleday and Co 
Ave., New Yorl 
$2.50 

Chi 


lave in 


»”) ‘ 


tory ot Garvan lugitive 


Herculaneum in 7 \. D 


| } 


exciting adventure and a charming romance 


against a fine background of Rom: life 


which include the Praetorian 
guard, 


games im the 


emperor, the 
Roman law and government, the 


arena, tl worship of Diana 


and the undercover spread Christianity 


and Roman opposition it For upper 


grades and high school Elinor Bisbee 
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Villain of 
action. It 
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a nw 
mtrived 
natural setting 


ng detail ota 


cruise to 
ubarcti 


region the 


xcellent and realisti por 


Norwegian sealer i tim 


nture-minded 


Lave 
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adventure 
aster Oonee 
! 


arkable under 


inter 


exploratior seCi ‘ rdinary 


human beings could not travel among the 


tars, a group of “freal alive only 
hy medical skill 
slowly 
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ofter to make the 
d and 


characterization of 


perilou 


journey pace utterly lacking 


hurmat speech, 

With 
vriting and imterest 
too remote, it is not recommended for teen 


Clarke 


this fiction is dull and tedious reading 


no dramatic torce in the 


age collection eve K 
kileanor the Norah Lofts 
Doubleday and Co., In Madison Ave 
New York 22, N. Y¥ 195 Pp $2.50 
\ tory ot 
intrigue in 
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twelith and 
England as seen 
unusually talented 
both countries 
historical back 
those vho enjovec Robin Hood 
Richard and the 
of England High school 
joy it f leline 


century 
France and 
through the life of an 
who wa 
This book 


ground for 


events 


yvoman queet ot 


provide good 
and hi defen « oO } ing 
tudents will 
()’ Malley 
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Vudhen A Vat 1 By 
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V oorlhnc Longman ! nN & a oO In , 
Fifth Ave New ork 3 . 1955 

Pp. 184. $2.7 


(,00d clean fun among 1 a prepara 


chool, A Bie Man On Campus and 
do-gooder ca hi 
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Merritt 


Parmelee Stephen 


tory 
Mudhen engineet 


followers in and out of a number of incidents 
that usually accomplish a good 
Many of the characters are overdrawn 
much of the action is slapstick; the 
tual content of the book is zero 
boys who like 


purpose 
and 
intellec 

High school 
reading about boarding school 
amused 


Morris 


she Nanigans may be 


Finder 


Uncharted Voyage. By Bill Brown 
Coward-McCann, Inc 210 Madison Ave 
New York 16, N. Y., 1955. Pp. 248. $ 

An exciting adventure story of three j 
who sail from San Francisco to Tahiti in a 
made boat. Aftet and disaster 
port to adventures on the 

and to the unraveling of the mystery 
hero's origin. The story will be en 
oyed by teen-agers, both boys and girls 
Ruth Dawson 


hore storms 


reach more 


Guid By Jack Hambleton 
Longmans, Green and Co., Fifth Ave 
yew York 3, N. Y., 1955. Pp. 168. $3.00 
vriting, plausible characterization, 
authentic Canadian 
phere help make this one of the 
for boys in grade 
in the fabric of the 
That the process 
tribute 


lemagami 
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better book 
Intertwined 
muc h wood lore 


and an 


even to ten 
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of meeting obligations con 
maturity is an under 
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toward social 
ing theme 
Morris Finder 
The Innocent U Written and il 
lustrated by Marchette Chute. E. P. Dutton 
and Co., Inc., 300 Fourth Ave., New York 
10, N. Y., 1955. Pp. 199. $2.75 
Anne, 


sent to a 


1yiarmg 


Lord Richmond, is 
Running away to 
he meets people 
doubtful back 

This is an excellent book for high 
girls will enjoy its romanti 
thread as wellas the fourteenth century back 
ground. The line drawings by the author 
are well done and have the same amusing 
quality the author gives the book 

Geraldine O'Malley 
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convent 
London to seek 
with colorful 
grounds 
school 


S¢ hool 
adventure, 


and sometimes 


who 


Stories from Se 
Ivan I. B 


enteen. Edited by Bryna 
Lippincott Co., E. Washington 
Sq., Philadelphia 5, Pa., 1955 Pp. 214 $2.75 

Here are fourteen delightful short 
ot various types ot 


stories 
interest, covering 
phase of the life of young teen-agers 


family 


every 
Many 
situations while 
rather a poignant pathos 

sports, and boy and girl relation 
Mother-daughter, father-daughter, sis 
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a rather definite challenge. While there 
an almost moral to some of 
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of universality and live forever. For fresh 
man and sophomore girls 

Bessie Stenhouse 


contain interesting 


others cover, with 
college, 


ships 


have 
too obvious 


the stories, many 
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For the Upper Grades 


Roald Amundsen: A 
Seas By J 


Saga of the Polar 
Kugelmas Illustrated 
Julian Messner, Inc., 8 
York 18, N. Y., 1955 


Alvin 
with photographs 
W 40th St., New 
Pp 1k $3.00 

loiation Cadet By lo eph 
Green and Co., Inc., Fifth 
Ave., New York 3, N. Y., Pp. 185. $3.00 

Midnight Alarm. By F. } Rechnitzer 
ilu trated by Charle H (,cer Henry Holt 
and Co., Inc., 383 Madison Ave., New York 
i, Be Law AP Pp. 192. $2.75 

The Golden Da sy Jennie D 
Lindquist Ilustrated by Garth Williams 
Harper and Brothers, ¢ i3rd St... New 
York 16, N. Y., 19 248. $2.75 


Archibald 


Longman 


Name 


Sixth Edition 
lressler and Marguerite 
Illustrated by John F 
Awtrey et al. Book Il. By J. C. Tressler 
and Marguerite B. Shelmadine. Illustrated 
by Richard ¢ Jartlett, Jr et al. Book Ill, 
By J. C. Tressler and Henry I. Christ. Il 
lustrated by John F. Awtrey et al. D. ¢ 
Heath and Co., 285 Columbus Ave., Boston 
16, Mass. 1956. Pp. 433, and 465 re 
spectively $2.80, $2.80, and $2.96 
tively 


Junior English in Action 
Book I. By a ( 


B. Shelmadine 


respec 


Living in Our America: History for Y oung 
Children. Revised. Scott, Foresman and Co., 
433 E. Erie St., Chicago 11, Ill, 1956. Pp 
704. $4.16. 


Inexpensive Pamphlet Material 


They Will Read Literature. A Portfolio 
ot l« ted l 


School Procedures 
High Section Committee of the Na 
tional Council of English, 704 
S. 6th St., Champaign, IIL, 1955. $1.00 


Ilow to Use the Library. By Beauel M 
Santa sind Lois Lynn Hardy. Illustrated by 
Thomas A. Koskey. Pacific Books, Box 558, 
Palo Alto, Calif., 19 Pp. 79. 85 cents 


Reading Rapidly and Well 
By ( Gilbert Wrenn 
Stanford University Pre 


19 4 Pp 16 ] 


Growing Up With Book 
62 W. 45th St., New 
Pp. 32. 10 cents 

Literar) 
David 


Lenn eC New 


19 Pp 7 


Secondary 
school 


Teachers of 


Second Edition 
and Luella Cole 

Stanford, Calit., 
cent 


Library Journal, 


York 36, N. Y., 1955 


Trails of the Western 
Hark ne lhe 
Letter, 


States. By 
University of 
Knoxville, Tenn., 


Jar 


student Theme By 

Shepard ‘Thoma The University of 
consin Press, 811 Stat t., Madison, 
1955. Pp. 39 7 


i:valuating Ednah 
Wis 
Wis., 


cent 


1 Manual of Form for 
Reports 
The Indiana University 
ington, Ind., 19 Pp. 58 

Catt Memorial Publications, Carrie Chap 


man Catt Memorial Fund, Inc., 461 Fourth 
Ave., New York 16, N. Y., 19 25 cents 


Theses 
Kathleen 
Bookstore, 

$2.00 


and Term 
Dugdale 
Bloom 


Revised By 


each 
The Role of Political Pi 
No. 18. By 
Choosing the resident of the lt S.A 
Kathryn H Stone 


wties in U.S.A 
Harsch. Pp. 33 


No 7 Rev 

Pp. 49 

Public Affairs Pamphlets 
Pamphlets, 22 | Kt St. 


N. Y. 25 


Public 
New 


Affairs 
York 16, 


cents each 


The United Nations Ten 
{chievement. No. 226. By 
DeWitt. 1955. Pp. 28 


Y ears 


William A 


and Their Con 
Richard L. Neu 


Natural Resources 

servation. No, 230. By 
1956. Pp. 28 
Your Child's Safety 

F. Dietrich and Sidoni« 

berg. 1955. Pp. 28 
Know Our World 

Grades By Maude 


Denoyert Geppert Co., 5235 Ravenswood Ave., 


Chicago 40, IIL, 1955. Pp. 44. 35 cents 


Free and Inexpensive Learning Materials 
Seventh Edition. Division of Surveys and 
Field Services, George Peabody College for 
Nashville 5, Tenn., 1956. Pp. 244 


(Jur 


be rger 


No. 225. By Harry 
Matsner Gruen 


Map Study for Middl 


Linstrom Frandsen 


Teachers 
$1.00 


Arthur C 
Ave., New 


Casebook on Classroom 


Brodinsky. Pp. 46 


T eacher’s Ouestion-and-Answi 


Reading. By Arville Wheelet 


Croft Publications, 100 Garfield 
London, Conn., 1955 


Teaching. B.P 


r Book on 
Pp. 60 


Living Booklets Science Research 
Associates, Inc., 57 W. Grand Ave., 


10, Ill, 1955. Pp. 48 each. 50 cents 

Helping Children Get 

By Be 

What 1s 
Northway 


Better 
Chicago 


Along m S% 
ss Goodykoontz 


Popularity? By Mary I 


Present Practices and Trends in the Prep 
aration of Elementary School Principals at 
the Graduate Level. By Carlos M. Watson 
and Robert W Richey Vol 31, No. 4 
Bulletin of the School of Education, Indiana 
Bookstore, 
$1.00 


University 


1955. Pp. 54 


Indiana 
Bloomington, Ind., 


University 
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Educational Conferences and Conventions 


May 20-23: Sixtieth Annual Convention, National Congress of 


Parents and ‘Teachers, San Francisco, California 


June 10-12 National Conference, Future Business Educators of 


America, Department of United Business Education Association, 


NEA, Washington, D. 
June 17-21: National Association of Student Councils, Toledo, Ohio 


July 1-6: National Conference, Department of United Busine 


Education Association, NEA, Portland, Oregon 


July 1-7: Ninety-fourth Annual Meeting, National Education As 


sociation, Portland, Oregon 


July 2-5: Twenty-first Annual Meeting, National School Public 


Relations Association, NEA, Portland, Oregon 


July 9-14: Public Relations Seminar, National School Public Re 


lations Association, NEA, San Francisco, California 


July 20-22: National Association of Educational Secretaries, NEA, 


los Angeles, California 
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